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Of course it is about the possibilities for women in library 
work that the readers of the JouRNAL would expect a woman 
librarian to write. I always hesitate to discuss this subject because, 
while I am quite sure of my convictions, they do not happen to 
coincide with those of the majority of my colleagues. That it is 


expected of every one today and especially of the working woman 
to be efficient goes without saying. Just what the preparation 
should be that speeds up to this efficiency in library work is the 
subject about which many of my colleagues and I differ. They 
say there is nothing like training and I agree with them but we 
differ as to the kind of training. The graduates of the library 
schools today, I maintain, stop learning when they leave school. 
I am speaking of the average of course. Many below the average 
have never begun to learn. To attend lectures, even to pass an 
examination, does not necessarily imply the possession of the learn- 
ing mind. A learning mind is not necessarily a learned mind, but 
2 learning mind is what every library worker should have. 

There is not in the library school curriculum of today suffi- 
cient specialization. A student may be utterly unfitted by tempera- 
ment and taste to become a cataloguer, yet to secure her diploma 
she must give full time to this technical discipline. There is no 
discrimination on the part of the schools between the technical and 
the professional part of library work. It is the technical to which 
most weight is attached, but it is the professional work which makes 
the greatest demands upon the equipment of the worker and which 
requires qualifications far more unusual than does the technical 
work. Individuals responsible for the library school curriculum 
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seem not to realize that any careful person with ordinary natural 
faculties can be trained into a cataloguer. A reference or pro- 
fessional worker, on the other hand, is born, not made. This state- 
inent will not be admitted readily by librarians in general. But 
reference work is the one great undeveloped part of library work. 
It is that part having the most far reaching and worth-while possi- 
bilities. 

The failure to appreciate the possibilities of professional library 
work, the unconscious, but nevertheless regrettable depreciation of 
this phase of the work, has without doubt been one of the prime 
causes in keeping library salaries for the rank and file as low as they 
are. The reader may examine Bulletin 25, 1915, of the United 
States bureau of Education, for a showing of the salaries paid to 
librarians. One or two positions there are which run into five 
figures. Of the four-figure salaries $8,000 is conspicuous, even the 
five-thousand-dollar salaries make a small group. The maximum 
for women is, I believe, $3,000. The salary group from $2,000 to 
$4,000 represents the group that does real work, the higher salaries 
being secured as often through favoritism as through any inherent 
ability. 

The training to be obtained in the library schools as they are 
at present arranged is perhaps sufficient for those library activities 
with which the public does not come in direct contact. But fancy 
this situation. A corporation maintained for the sole purpose of 
doing business directly with the public is confined in the selection 
of its personnel largely to the output of schools whose curriculum is 
confessedly weakest in exactly those subjects most vitally required 
by the corporation. If specialization were practiced and encouraged 
not only would the incentive for individual effort be greater, but by 
raising the level of the specialties through this pressure from 
below, the level of the mass would be raised. The situation as it 
exists today presents a dead level of mediocrity. The inspira- 
tional reaction is almost entirely absent. With one or two excep- 
tions I do not remember any unusual work being done by library 
school graduates. But it is difficult to see how an occupation, 
sought by the great majority of those engaged in it as a refuge 
rather than as a career, could be other than the grave it is. 

As an illustration of the perverting effect of training for 
training’s sake let me cite an incident which has just occurred in 
my division. A young woman with an excellent record in her 
library school as well as for subsequent actual service was recently 
transferred to my division. I congratulated myself and received 
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the congratulations of my fellow workers. My division is almost 
entirely a research department, one in which mature men and 
women do advanced research work. A student who had been at 
work in the division for nearly three years, had during this time 
accumulated a mass of material and from time to time, as he re- 
quired them, books were brought to him from the general collection. 
The man was doing a very important and highly scientific piece of 
work for an out-of-town organization. At the time of the arrival 
in the division of the new, trained library worker this man’s table 
was covered with books, pamphlets, notes, a typewriter, etc. It 
was a student’s work-table, ready, convenient, everything at hand. 
A large part of the material consisted of obscure pamphlets of 
which the student, relying on our appreciation of his work, did not 
always keep references. The trained assistant looked about. The 
first thing she espied was this table. An eye-sore, of course. 
Without asking any questions of any one she took it upon herself 
to remove our student’s working material and return it to the 
shelves! Through this orderly piece of vandalism a work, now 
nearly three years in progress, was effectively interfered with. 
The trained library worker’s standard was complied with, but we 
shall have to change such standards if the library is to exist for 
anything other than itself. 

Libraries need women of the student type, mentally and 
sympathetically in contact with live issues and knowing the meaning 
and the value of service. ‘The Inez Milholland type is sadly needed 
among us to vivify the inertia of existing conditions. American 
women have shown in their suffrage campaigns of recent years a 
tremendously brilliant organizing power. Inasmuch as _ library 
work does offer an undeniably attractive scope to ambitious, in- 
telligent women, and inasmuch as this scope is held in abeyance 
by lack of initiative in the general plan of library administration, 
inight it not be well for organized women to institute an inquiry 
into this poorly adjusted field of women’s work? Here is some- 
thing for the A. C. A. to think about. 

As an indication of the possibilities lying within the scope of 
the great public library it may be profitable to compare it with 
some of the great technico-professional service institutions of the 
federal government. Suppose we take the largest American public 
library, viz: the New York Public Library. The expenditures for 
maintenance of this institution in 1915 were $1,423,730. In 
that same year the United States government expended for main- 
tenance of the Geological Survey, with its great corps of experi- 
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enced scientists, investigators, compilers, etc., the sum of 
$1,405,520. In the same year the government spent for the 
maintenance of the Weather Bureau the sum of $1,667,270. 
The Weather Bureau today maintains one hundred and ninety-nine 
stations furnishing principal reports upon which weather forecast- 
ing is based and over four thousand five hundred sub-stations. The 
daily forecasts are available by telephone to more than five million 
subscribers and by mail to more than one hundred thousand ad- 
dresses. Distribution by wireless is made for nine states. The 
work of the Geological Survey is almost too well known through 
its publications to make it necessary to refer to it at all here. 
However, during 1915, the Geological Survey was engaged in its 
project of mapping the 3,000,000 square miles of the United States. 
't continued its studies of the underground-water resources of the 
United States. The areas of these studies at the present time 
cover half a million square miles of those parts of the United 
States in which impure water supplies involve the greatest danger. 
The value of these surveys in conserving public health has already 
been demonstrated, for it is noted that wherever an adequate sup- 
ply of deep-well water has been obtained, typhoid fever, amoebic 
dysentery and malaria have abated. The two thick volumies en- 
titled “Mineral Resources,” published annually by the Survey are 
more than a statistical compilation, they are a record of industrial 
progress of the year. The division directly responsible for these 
volumes in 1915 sent out 210,042 pieces of first-class mail matter, 
comprising chiefly inquiries for material needed for the reports. 
In all sixty-two persons are engaged in the compilation of these 
volumes, forty solely and the remainder cooperatively. These are 
only a few of the many great projects of the Geological Survey. 
Not one of them but has a direct bearing on the economic life of 
the country. 


The salary roll of 1915 of the corps of scientific assistants and 
the office of the director of the Geological Survey was $65,240. 
The total salary roll of the Weather Bureau for the same year was 
$327,270. ‘The salary roll of the New York Public Library for 
1915 was $844,468. It can hardly be said that the two former 
institutions are less important than the ‘atter. Indeed if the 
Weather Bureau were to cease functioning for one day the ex- 
changes, lake and river navigation and agriculture would all be 
affected. Some of the lesser federal services were maintained in 
1915 as follows: The Bureau of Fisheries for $863,971, the Foreign 
ard Domestic Commerce Bureau for $446,988 and the Federal 
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Meat Inspection Bureau for $375,000. The administration of the 
Navy Department in the same year cost the Government but 
$867,715. 

Why is it that the same amount of money which produces such 
tremendous results in the Government bureaus (I have barely in- 
dicated them) produces such pitifully negligible results when spent 
for public libraries. Is it because the old idea of a library as a 
storage-house still obtains? Obtains in spite of the schools, in 
spite of the modern idea that such institutions exist for service? 
ls it because the material which goes into the schools is below par? 
There must be a reason for such flagrant divergence of results. 

The course of world events points to sweeping changes in the 
political and the economic life of nations. We are now under- 
going a transition from the belief in old, formal established things 
existing for themselves to the greater idea that anything worth 
maintaining must be of use. How will our libraries meet this 
change? With a large proportion of these institutions still strug- 
gling in the coils of arbitrary technique and tentative administra- 
tion, it is a matter of grave doubt whether as at present conditioned 
they will be able to respond effectively, let alone efficiently, to the 
aew demand. They are a dead weight on the spirit of progress. 
Not one of them is thoroughly qualified today for giving the in- 
formation service required by this new public attitude even in its 
present incipient development. 

And yet there is opportunity—exceptional opportunity—both 
for individual expression and for service of a high order in library 
work. But it is not in libraries as such that the movement has 
begun. Large industrial and financial corporations throughout the 
country are increasingly supporting their departments of scientific 
and statistical research. A large part of this new development is 
library work, viz: the assembling and routing of information in 
print to the experts of the corporation. The details and import- 
ance of this work were aptly described by Mr. Matthew C. Brush, 
President of the Boston Elevated Railway Co., in an address be- 
fore the Special Libraries Association, June 25, 1917, on “The 
So-Called Librarian’s Real Duties.” Mr. Brush said: 

“Tt seems most unfortunate that the title of an employee 
qualified to assist every officer and executive in the performance 
of his duties should tell so little of the work actually per- 
formed — 

“The employees of a company must look necessarily to 
the librarian to provide them with indexes for ready reference, 
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with books on the subjects they are constantly studying, with 
magazines and periodicals pertaining to their business, with 
pamphlets appropriate to the work in hand, and with book 
reviews that they may become acquainted with the latest books 
printed, and moreover they should become confident in pre- 
dicting that all or nearly all of the up-to-date literature they 
may desire relative to their work can be found in the company 
library. They should feel that when a question is asked no 
stone will be left unturned in the search for information as 
to the latest or best article on the specific subject; that if a 
negative answer is given they can bank on its being so; that 
if little reading matter is forthcoming it is because little has 
been written; and that if the answer is not immediately given 
it is due to their question not having been indexed as asked, 
or else it has been hidden away in an obscure article. They 
should feel confident that once the librarian knows their wants 
he will continue to find matter on the subject until directed to 
stop; that if new ideas on an old subject come to hand they 
will be advised of the same; that where information is desired 
the inquiry will receive immediate attention ; that the librarian 
is in fact an assistant to them in their work. They should be 
made to feel that he is glad of the opportunity to be of assist- 
ance to them, and not made to feel that information is given 
as a favor. He should show as much enthusiasm over the 
inquiry of an office boy as he shows for the perplexing ques- 
tions of a highly paid expert. 

“The staff of a company can unquestionably use a librarian 
as an assistant on many matters, since he has an opportunity 
to become fmiliar with the various trade magazines, and peri- 
odicals, is able to note and read articles that they have so little 
time to read, and can systematically call their attention to 
articles of special note 

“The librarian must anticipate the executive’s wants re- 
garding literature on subjects akin to the business, and be 
prepared with fitting references and apt extracts of reviews 
regarding the many and varied matters liable to develop in 
the conduct of the business. He must instinctively know what 
subjects are bound to come up for discussion at some future 
time and accumulate material to aid the executive in the proper 
study of the question with the least amount of time. The 
material should not consist of stacks of books or pamphlets 
dumped upon his desk to such an extent that the executive 
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groans at the sight of the job before him, but should consist 
of specially marked pages or paragraphs in books, reviews, 
etc., bearing directly on the subject, so that the executive may 
grasp what has been written with the minimum amount of 
personal work. In fact, if possible, the extracts should be 
summarized and the important points in a long article con- 

densed into a sentence or two. . 

“The opportunity of being of assistance to the executive 
depends entirely upon the librarian. If he intimately ac- 
quaints himself with the work the executive has on hand he 
can make himself valuable, and really be an assistant on many 
matters. If he can keep in touch with life outside of his 
vocation, he may be useful materially to the executive. If 
he can grasp what is desired without lengthy explanations, he 
helps save time. In fact, the so-called librarian can build a 
permanent place for himself in’ every firm, corporation or 
company, if he desires to do so; and if he possesses an intimate 
acquaintance with the various methods of getting information 
aside from books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc. standing as he 
should at the elbow of an executive, demonstrating his ability 
to advise how various matters have been viewed by different 
minds, and reporting why certain schemes were a success or 
failure, it would seem as if a more fitting title could be thought 
of for him than that of librarian.” 

Now it appeals to reason that not every corporation com- 
mands the necessary material from which to cull this information 
for the experts and executives. Indeed some corporations do not 
yet support their own library departments, but depend on the pub- 
lic library; and they have a right to do so. So has the public 
generally. But they are not served adequately. The exceptional 
resources of our great metropolitan libraries exist but are not 
available. They will not be available until library executives have 
a point of view similarly directed with that of corporation exec- 
utives. If a corporation executive deems the installation of a local 
information service justifiable, is it not conceivable that the library 
executive should be willing to put his plant on the same utility 
basis? Yet, in spite of the enormous sums expended for American 
public libraries, not one has attempted to do this. These institu- 
tions still depend on archaic catalogues and sporadic indexes to 
supply the needs and just requirements of an alert public, and if 
this public is alert today, what may we expect of it in five, ten 
years from now with our economic horizon continually broadening? 
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Undoubtedly a middleman agency will be developed which will 
simply rework the library resources to meet the public require- 
ments and sell the new product back to the library and to the 
public. There is here then (it need not be charted and dia- 
grammed), an opening for developments of peculiar interest to the 
American college woman of broad outlook and serious purpose. 
Public libraries are the logical agencies to do this work, but not 
until the balance of fitness of library personnel is on the side of 
professional as opposed to technical equipment can they operate as 
such agencies. A firm stand by college women against libraries 
as institutions and in favor of libraries as public service plants 
will do much to help. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
AGNES L. ROGERS 


M.A., St. Andrews; Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge ; Lecturer in 
Educational Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia 


The spirit of the pioneer commands attention and compels 
interest and a similar alluring and arresting charm clings around 
pioneering institutions. That spirit was never more intimately ex- 
perienced than in Newnham College, Cambridge, England, for its 
founders yet live in the hearts of those now guiding the institution 
and are in truth the inspiration and soul of the place. 

To Bedford College it was given to be the first institution for 
the higher education of British women. It was opened in 1849. 
Women were even admitted to degrees by London University as 
early as 1878. It is true also that Girton College was an earlier 
foundation, being virtually established in 1869, when Miss Emily 
Davies rented a house at Hitchin near Cambridge and instruction 
was given along the lines of the University requirements to the 
students under her charge by certain resident tutors and university 
professors. Nevertheless, there was no woman who played so 
widely influential a part in the education of the women of Great 
Britain as Anne Jemima Clough, who in 1871 practically started 
Newnham College, when she undertook the care of five women 
who wished to attend lectures in Cambridge. These five students 
soon added to their number and in 1875 Newnham Hall was opened. 

Before that date Miss Clough had played a prominent role in 
the general movement for improving the education of girls. She 
had been president for the year 1873-4 of the North of England 
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Council for the Promotion of the Higher Education of Women, an 
association of which she had previously been secretary. It was 
owing to her executive capacity, her skill in enlisting the interest 
and support of others, her tact in manipulating the delicate situa- 
tion of establishing a woman’s college in a university city which 
has to this day many reactionary and recalcitrant elements, and 
above all her power to instil in her associates a sense of the beauty 
ef intellectual clarity and a consciousness of the loveliness of 
knowledge that Newnham College stands an imposing part of the 
British social fabric. 

In 1881 the Cambridge Tripos examinations were opened to 
women. In 1885 Sidgwick Hall was built. It was named after 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, the philosopher, who had worked un- 
tiringly in the interests of the university education of women. 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick lived in the college. Both gave 
ungrudgingly of their strength to promote its welfare. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick undertook for many years the onerous duties of Principal. 

In 1889 a third hall of residence, Clough Hall, was completed 
and four years later Pfeiffer Building, in which are placed the 
administrative offices and Principal’s residence, was opened. A 
notable addition was made in 1906 in Kennedy Building. This is 
occupied by the Research Fellows—the Dons. Their function is 
to advance knowledge, although they commonly devote considerable 
time to tutoring the students and in lecturing both in the college 
and in the university. As recently as 1911 Peile Hall, also a 
residence hall for students was added, bringing the housing capacity 
for students up to 200. The college authorities have decided that 
the college should not increase beyond this number. Newnham 
deliberately opposes the herding of its students in one gigantic 
castellated edifice. Each of the four halls not only has its own 
dining-room, but also its own recreation and social rooms and its 
own head, its Vice-Principal. The college encourages each hall 
to have its own particular social life as well as sharing in the 
larger college activities. The number of clubs within the college 
which flourish in consequence is extraordinarily large and when 
one remembers that Newnham students may attend many of the 
university societies, such as the Cambridge University Philosophical 
Society, the Cambridge University Fabian Society, the Cambridge 
University Liberal Club or the Heretics Club, it becomes obvious 
that the social attractions or distractions are both numerous and 
varied in character. 

The college thus embodies the healthy and happy principle of 
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a hierarchy of institutions, which has so much to be said in its 
favour psychologically. In Britain it has been found that the 
colossal erections of recent date, in which educational bodies have 
crowded our children, are inimical to the development of the social 
virtues. Where there is a mob, social amenities perish; only in a 
true society can ideal social relationship and real friendships be 
successfully formed. Adjustment to surroundings proceeds with 
remarkable ease in Newnham. As in most women’s colleges there 
is much entertaining. One of the most apt commentaries upon 
this feature of the life there was that of a housemaid, who was 
explaining to a friend how the students spent Sunday. She was 
heard to say: “Why! they eats all day with intervals of course for 
meals.” 

Newnham has secured some of the better qualities of the home. 
Even its type of architecture has an attractive intimacy. It is 
graceful and unpretentious in the style of Queen Anne. Newnham 
may not be so majestic, nor so hoary as Trinity or Kings, but it 
does enjoy the distinction of having the largest quadrangle and the 
most beautiful gardens of all the Cambridge colleges. The warm 
red colouring of the walls clad here and there with bright greenery, 
the spacious lawns, daffodil-strewn and blossom-shaded make a 
picture of appealing loveliness and haunting memory. This inti- 
‘mate air characterises the place. How different is the monastic 
gloom of the older colleges! How alien is the barrack-like auster- 
ity of the newer colleges for the men students! 

The intellectual standards of the college have sometimes been 
criticised as too high. Both Newnham and Girton are Honors 
colleges. Unlike the majority of the colleges for men, they refuse 
to admit any student who is not working for an Honors degree 
and as no woman can attend university lectures who is not attached 
ts either of these institutions, only women capable of mastering 
the kind of abstract knowledge demanded by entrance examina- 
tions are able to take advantage of the opportunities Cambridge 
affords. Exceptions are made in the case of foreign students and 
university graduates, who come to work under a particular pro- 
fessor. 

Newnham thus tends to select one type of woman, the con- 
spicuously intellectual. Its founders felt that in order to justify 
their presence in Cambridge, women must be serious students. 
They accepted somewhat uncritically the view of education then 
prevailing in academic circles. They concentrated attention upon 
breaking down the bars that shut out women from the existing 
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university training, regarding that training as infinitely desirable 
and as wholly suitable for their contemporaries. So hard was the 
struggle to cut a way open for the small band of women in every 
age and land who have the ability to do specialised work in the 
various fields of scientific endeavor, that they gave little thought 
to the larger field of the education of women in general. They 
never raised the question whether Newnham was acting wisely in 
following the typical Cambridge college and so enforcing indirectly 
by its entrance requirements its aims and ideals upon the Girls’ 
Secondary Schools throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The founders of Newnham were in this matter no less far-seeing 
than the other leading educational thinkers of their day, but one is 
tempted to ask why women of such intellectual and moral distinc- 
tion considered so little the national effects of the aims underlying 
this significant institution which they were establishing. 

The college thus seems to have unduly subordinated its work 
to the university requirements. As far as the ordinary students 
are concerned it has tended to limit its efforts and restrict its 
sphere of influence to the demands of the Tripos examinations. 
Instead of inquiring—an obvious duty of pioneer institutions and of 
women’s colleges in particular—what is the ideal education for 
women, Newnham accepted the current academic ideals for men 
as perfect, as did all the other women’s colleges. 

Yet in spite of this, in virtue of its genuine scholarship and 
the prestige that scholarship carries with it, it has attracted the 
most eager and restless intellects of the country and as it is a 
Cambridge tradition that much can be gleaned from one’s fellows 
as well as from books and lectures, indeed that one’s intellectual 
growth depends perhaps more upon the influence of contemporaries 
than of teachers, residence at Newnham has in actual fact had a 
more broadening effect than might be expected. While it pro- 
vides an unsurpassed training for those women who have the 
ability to pursue a career in original research, it also offers a won- 
derful opportunity of coming in contact with women of exceptional 
ability who will play a part in the world rather than in the labora- 
tory or lecture room. 

It thus offers to American university graduates many attrac- 
tions. Those wishing to specialise further in their subject will find 
a delightful, sympathetic cooperation. The passion for the ad- 
vancement of science and especially at the hands of women was 
never more actively encouraged. Besides offering intimate inter- 
course with a selected group of able and in some cases brilliant 
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women, it further gives the opportunity of study in a city of old- 
world charm, studded with architectural gems, with gardens of 
exquisite beauty, with customs and recreations of entrancing in- 
terest ; and over and above all these it grants association with some 
of the great thinkers of the day. 

A particularly attractive feature of the college life is the rdle 
women play in the administration of the institution and in its 
teaching work. It is a great incentive in the effort to master a 
subject to have before one women who have succeeded and attained 
recognition. Newnham is fortunate in the possession of women 
of international reputation for scholarly achievement. To name 
only a few, Miss Jane Harrison, Miss Alice Gardner and Miss 
Saunders are well-known wherever their subjects are studied. 
Example is recognised to be a powerful motive and in spite of the 
fact that Cambridge cannot properly be described as a co-educa- 
tional university, there is in actual fact more stimulus to achieve- 
ment than in some of the newer universities, in which co-education 
prevails but in which all the administrative and teaching positions 
are filled by men. 

Newnham is thus on a level with an American graduate school. 
The graduate of another university is admitted without examina- 
tion. She is assigned to the care of an adviser, who is responsible 
for directing her into the appropriate courses either within the 
college or in one of the other colleges or in the university itself. 
There is not space at our disposal to explain the intricate relations 
between the various colleges and the university. In most cases 
this adviser is a Newnham Fellow, but in some instances it may 
be a Fellow of one of the men’s colleges. As a rule besides exer- 
cising this advisory care, this official gives individual instruction to 
the student. This is not always necessary, but it is practically 
universal that the student is tutored in preparation for the Tripos 
examinations. ‘This private tutoring, which is of course typical of 
English university training is the greatest privilege that Newnham 
affords. Able tutors are as rare as able lecturers, but where one 
has the good fortune to secure as teacher a man or woman keenly 
interested in the subject no surer means to rapid intellectual 
growth can be found. 

The length of the academic terms is a source of wonderment 
as a rule to the visitor from other countries. There are three 
terms a year, which have to be strictly “kept” by the candidate for 
a degree. This involves sleeping within the college walls for at 
least twenty-four weeks. Special arrangements can be made to 
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prolong residence at the end of a term, if absence has been necessary 
in the middle. As a matter of fact though not demanded by the 
university, residence in the Long Vacation is becoming more and 
more common. If the student is at all anxious to get a good class 
in the Tripos examinations, she must work and work hard in the 
vacations. The science student naturally stays in Cambridge in 
order to use the laboratories, but the students of the classics or 
modern languages more frequently join a reading party, especially 
for the Easter vacation. A stay of weeks will be made in the hills 
cr by the shore, where distractions are few and concentrated study 
is pursued. During the term the authorities encourage the women 
to take advantage of the opportunities of meeting and discussing 
with others working in their field. The artistic and intellectual 
activities of a university city are regarded as important means of 
developing the individual and their enjoyment is approved. It 
becomes necessary as a result to study hard in vacations. 

The present head of the college, Miss Katherine Stephens, is 
a woman of remarkable energy and strength of character. For 
many years she was associated closely with Miss Clough, the first 
principal and with Mrs. Sidgwick her successor. Under her care 
the college has maintained its original high standards and even 
now when war has robbed it of many members of its staff Miss 
Stephens has successfully carried on the work and sent out num- 
bers of women capable and eager to aid the state in its hour of 
trial. 


The University, although permitting women to enter for the 
‘Tripos examinations and granting them the parchment recording 
the class of degree to which they are entitled, does not confer the 
degree. With the remarkable change of attitude towards women 
in England as a result of their magnificent display of efficiency in 
war work, this anachronism will speedily disappear. Degrees will 
be granted retrospectively in all probability. With this will also 
vanish some of the more rigid rules regulating the conduct of 
women in Cambridge. The curious blend of tradition and modern 
thought which now characterises the place may still continue in 
part for it has a quaint charm that appeals strongly to the student 
of the past, but with the increasing importance of women’s con- 
tribution to the work of the world and the ever-growing recogni- 
tion of the national significance of her training, readjustments will 
inevitably occur. Most of the rules are in any event refined com- 
monsense and well adapted to the product of the English girls’ 
boarding school, if not to the graduates of other universities. 
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Today the streets of Cambridge once filled with the happy- 
hearted and light-footed youth of Britain are trodden by the 
maimed and the war-stricken. Beside the sleepy Cam where Gray 
mused and Wordsworth bemoaned the fall of liberty in Europe, 
under the Elms where Tennyson walked, by the pool where Byron 
swam, in those dim-lit chambers where Erasmus toiled and Newton 
triumphed, sights and sounds terrible to those who knew the Cam- 
bridge of a happier hour darken the city and daunt the spirit. Yet 
even as it is, saddened by war’s grim desolation, it pulls at the 
heart strings and steels us for whatever is to come by thoughts 
of the great men and women who added stone to stone and made 
it what it is. 


SOCIAL WORK AS WAR SERVICE 
BY MARY C. JARRETT 
Chief of Social Service Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


Every woman today must be asking herself what part she is 
to take in the war. Exempt from draft, women have a strong 
moral obligation to find their proper places—to volunteer where 
they are needed or to prepare themselves to volunteer where they 
will be needed. The greatest burdens of the war will probably not 
be upon this country for a year or two years, so that there is an 
amazing opportunity for a woman to fit herself for some kind of 
work that the world will need. Great as the demand for skilled 
workers of all kinds is now, there will be a still greater demand a 
year later, and the interval may serve for acquiring skill in some 
branch of work that must inevitably be in demand. Insistence 
upon trained work is the keynote of our national war program. 

In social work the scarcity of trained workers is appalling. Our 
social organizations are now undermanned; and positions are being 
created faster than workers are being trained. The Intercollegiate 
Bureau of Occupations states that “for many months there has 
been a much larger number of positions registered than could be 
filled.” The organizations meanwhile are finding that it is better 
not to attempt some kinds of work than to employ unqualified per- 
sons. This situation is not realized by the disinterested public. 
The common idea of social work is that it means being kind and 
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helpful to the distressed, a sort of enlargement of the friendly 
services that all sympathetic and intelligent persons extend to their 
neighbors; and therefore it is supposed that kind and sensible per- 
sons will always be available in large numbers for any social work 
there is to be done. The public has not yet grasped the fact that 
social work has become an organized branch of professional ac- 
tivity requiring workers with special qualifications and a definite 
training, which is offered in professional schools and in graduate 
Gepartments of universities. 


In connection with the war there must inevitably be a demand 
for social workers that will overwhelm an already inadequate sup- 
ply. Trained workers will be required for civilian relief; recre- 
ational activities in connection with camps; and after-care of 
soldiers physically or mentally disabled—blind, deaf, crippled, or 
suffering from nervous disorders. To meet this demand, a large 
corps of women should be under training during the coming year. 
Approximately full time for a year is the minimum time for pre- 
paration for responsible positions. Short courses in stenography, 
telegraphy, attendant nursing may seem more alluring. Short 
courses are being offered in various places to train social workers’ 
aids and are of value but should not be confused with the thorough 
training of the professional social worker. The Canadian Patri- 
otic Fund in Montreal has been remarkably successful in employ- 
ing untrained volunteer workers, having seven hundred engaged 
at one time; yet Miss Reid, director of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
after paying enthusiastic tribute to the spirit and accomplishment 
of these volunteers, says, “With the numerous opportunities for 
volunteers in the United States to prepare themselves now under 
trained workers, many of the problems resulting from inexperience 
which assume threatening proportions at times in the Montreal staff 
should not arise in the course of your work.”* 


Until recently social work has not attracted college women 
to any great extent. The social worker is frequently asked by her 
able-minded friends, ““Why do you think it is worth while?” “Do 
you get anywhere?” “What does it amount to, pulling some people 
out of trouble while others are falling in?’ On the other hand 
her more emotional friends will say, “How happy you must be, 
doing so much good!” “What a wonderful thing it must be to be 
able to help people!” Both of these points of view have at last 

* War Relief in Canada. By Helen R. Y. Reid, Director and Convener, 


Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, Montreal. Address be- 
fore the National Conference of Social Work, 1917. 
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met in social work, presumably to become in time firmly bound 
together in a science, whose practice is an art. 

The fact that as a science social work is in the earliest stages 
of development will be an incentive to many to take part in its ad- 
vancement. The literature of social work is scanty, and deals 
largely with special activities. The philosophy underlying the 
great aggregation of activities that are generally known under the 
term social work has not yet been presented in any single volume. 
It is difficult for anyone who seeks to know exactly what social 
work as profession means to find a satisfying answer. Observation 
leads to a bewildering number of contradictions; the literature is 
confusing and not stimulating to the imagination ; the social workers 
you may talk with are apt to be absorbed in their special job and 
unready to philosophize. The best hope of understanding the 
significance of social work is to look about at the signs of the 
times—the rapid spread of social service in hospitals throughout the 
country in the last ten years, the growth of probation systems, the 
development of parole departments in prisons, the increase in the 
number of factory welfare workers, the demand for school visitors, 
the progress of the school center movement. This is the day of in- 
dividualization, and wherever the problem of relating the individual 
successfully to his environment arises, there the social worker is 
needed. As the conditions of the environment improve, it may be 
expected that the number of individuals requiring assistance in ad- 
justment will decrease ; but who can look ahead so far as to see the 
time when all individuals will be born with normal capacity into a 
normal environment. Even so the chances of accident would remain. 
So that the objection often heard, “If society were what it should 
be, we should not need social workers,” is a thoughtless miscon- 
ception. 

Perhaps the most significant of the signs of the times is the 
rapid growth of instruction in social work in colleges, both in 
graduate and undergraduate courses, and the establishment of 
professional schools for training social workers. A list of the 
best known of these is appended. A statement such as is made by 
Dr. E. E. Southard, Director of the Psychopathic Hospital, in a 
talk before the Radcliffe Union, on Training for Social Work, will 
still cause astonishment to many whose conception of social work 
has not advanced with the times, but will indicate to others the cer- 
tain trend of its development: “I would then advocate for prospec- 
tive social workers a bachelor’s degree (with possibly a master’s 
degree in applied work), and I would advocate a social service 
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group of courses involving both scientific and practical aspects of 
social service with sufficient emphasis upon the statistical side, with 
proper attention to the facts of economics and sociology as they 
now stand, but with tremendously greater emphasis upon the 
psychology of the instincts, the emotions, and the will. I should 
like every practical social worker to be cognizant of language diffi- 
culties, if not in command of a speaking knowledge of some other 
language than his or her own. This problem deserves to be taken 
with great seriousness. I believe that the social service group of 
interests is at least as important as the natural science group and 
the literary or humanities group.” 

The field of social work may be considered in three main di- 
visions—work with the individual, community work, and re- 
search. An example of the last is the Federal Children’s Bureau 
which employs a number of skilled investigators to collect social 
data for educational and legislative purposes. Community work in- 
cludes all social movements that deal with people in groups or 
masses. Work with the individual, or social case work as it is 
usually called, is the division of social work in which the biggest 
and most immediate demand will be created by the war, through 
the need of care for convalescent and disabled soldiers and of 
assistance to the dependent families of enlisted men. 

Social case work has methods and principles which ‘can be 
learned only by its practice. Its object is to restore socially dis- 
ordered individuals as nearly as possible to normal life. This re- 
auires first a study of the individual, and next the organization of 
all factors in his life, both within himself and in his environment, 
to effect as complete an adjustment as is possible of that individual 
to society. This process is fundamentally the same whether we 
are dealing with a dependent child, a deserted wife, a delinquent 
girl, a tubercular patient, a psychopathetic patient, or a crippled 
soldier. In each case you are dealing not only with the original 
client, but also with his family; and in each family group you may 
find any one of the other types. The type of case you specialize 
in will predominate, but all types will appear. In the eight months’ 
course of study and practice in psychiatric social work that we 
offer at the Psychopathic Hospital we believe that the student gets 
experience that prepares her for any form of social case work in 
addition to special knowledge of mental disease. All branches 
cf social case work deal with psychopathic individuals, recognized 
or unrecognized as such. On the other hand the patients of a 
psychopathic hospital are subject to the same social disorders that 
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the clients of other agencies are. The elements of training should 
be the same for all case work. The great need is for workers dis- 
ciplined in the methods and principles that have so far been de- 
veloped. 

One valuable book, which appeared this year, is avail- 
able on this subject.* No large body of experience has yet been 
systematized; and it is still common to hear that a mature, able 
woman will be as successful as the trained worker. But any 
supervisor of case work will tell you that there is a distinct and 
important difference between the work of an inexperienced person 
of ability and an equally able person with training. The popular 
idea that case work is merely a matter of common sense and 
intuition, has no doubt been responsible for a sentiment, just be- 
ginning to evaporate, that case work is a rather inferior part of 
social work. A social worker until recently was supposed to be 
“advanced” from case work to an executive or research position. 
it is now becoming recognized that the study of an individual out 
of adjustment with his environment and the organization of his 
life to effect normal adjustment may be a science fit to engage all 


the powers of mind and personality that a man or woman can bring 
to it. 


Colleges and Special Schools that Offer Courses in Social Work: 


The New York School of Philanthropy, United Charities Building, 105 
East 22nd St., New York City; Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
2559 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois; Boston School of Social Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass.; Pennsylvania School for Social Service, 
425 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis School of Social Economy, 
221 Locust St., St. Louis, Missouri; Carola Woerishoffer Graduate De- 
partment of Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Department of Social Work, Indiana University, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto Training School, University of Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada; Richmond School of Social Economy, Richmond, 
Virginia; Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
New Orleans School for Social Workers, 1202 Annunciation St., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Jewish School for Communal Work, 356 Second Ave., 
New York City; Social Service and Nurses’ Training School of Georgia, 
23 East Cain St., Atlanta, Ga. 


* Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Richmond, New York. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1917. 
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ANOTHER CALL FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


One of the most interesting and suggestive reports that has 
reached the editor’s desk this month is that of the Department 
of Education of the Massachusetts Division of the Woman’s 
Committee. Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, one of the founders 
and a former president of the Association, is chairman of this 
department and her executive committee consists of President 
Pendleton, President Woolley, Dean Comstock, Dean Boody, 
Dean Arnold, Miss Mary P. Winsor representing private schools, 
Miss Frances G. Curtis representing public schools, Miss Flor- 
ence Jackson representing vocational training and placement, 
Miss Eva Gowing Ripley representing the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and Mrs. William Morton Wheeler represent- 
ing the use of public schools for civic purposes. 

This committee has undertaken to secure a representative 
of its work in every city and town in the state. Wherever the 
local school board has a woman member, she has been asked 
to serve in this capacity. Where no such official exists some 
college woman whose name has been obtained from lists fur- 
nished by the presidents and deans of the colleges has been ap- 
pealed to for her co-operation “in securing the fullest use of 
educational facilities to the end that women may be trained for 
services which our country sooner or later will require of them.” 

The work already planned by the department is as follows: 

(1) A campaign, including a printed appeal to persuade 

young people that their most patriotic service today is to remain 
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at school and educate themselves for the duties of tomorrow. 
The committee is enlisting the members of organizations all 
over the state in this effort. The immediate help of the feder- 
ated clubs has been promised and the campaign is to be carried 
into the schools through the state board of education. 

(2) In the belief that students of every school should listen 
to some stirring address on patriotism at least once a year, the 
department will endeavor to interest local organizations to se- 
cure for their schools this coming year adequate speakers on 
patriotic subjects. 

(3) It is planned to make a systematic study of the facilities 
offered by public and private schools and other organizations 
for training women to undertake work now performed by men. 
A questionnaire is now in preparation to be placed in the hands 
of the local education chairmen as fast as they are appointed 
which will provide the necessary material for this study. 

(4) Based on the information obtained through this ques- 
tionnaire, effort will be made to secure the widest possible use 
of educational facilities for training women whenever and wher- 
ever the need is foreseen. 

(5) In response to the urgent need for nurses the depart- 
ment will try to put in motion the machinery of colleges and 
their alumnae organizations in order to find graduates especially 
fitted to take the required training for this form of patriotic ser- 
vice. 

In a personal letter to the editor Mrs. Pearmain makes a 
special plea for the interest of college women in this latter much 
needed work. “For two weeks now,” she writes, “I have been 
trying to write you concerning a particular need for college 
women—that is, the need that they train for nursing to take 
the places of the nurses who go to the front from our hospitals. 
Already the hospitals are lacking large numbers of nurses. New 
York City hospitals, I understand, are offering two-year train- 
ing courses instead of three to college women who have had 
sufficient training in bacteriology and chemistry. Massachusetts 
may not lessen requirements—I am not accurately informed on 
the subject—but she needs all the intelligent women that can be 
found for the training courses. The question is how can we 
get hold of the women? ‘The Red Cross sent individual letters 
to ten thousand graduates of the class of 1917. There are many 
better fitted because of age and experience back of 1917 who 
should be reached. ‘Then the colleges could and should offer 
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courses which would be preliminary training for undergraduates. 
The president of one of the women’s colleges thinks that she per- 
sonally can write a signed statement and appeal to go out with 
the bill for dues to alumnae about October first. If other col- 
leges could be prevailed upon to do the same the word would 
go forth to many thousands.” 


This is only one of several appeals of the same kind from 
sources whose knowledge of conditions is unquestionable. 
Doubtless the more or less vague hope which we are all reluc- 
tant to surrender that the war is to be of short duration has de- 
terred many from offering themselves for a service requiring 
so long a training. All governmental authorities engaged in the 
work of preparedness, however, are proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the war will continue for several—perhaps for many— 
years. Even should it end in two or three years, and that is the 
minimum duration predicted by well-informed optimists, the 
demand for the services of the trained nurse will not be per- 
veptibly diminished until the long work of reconstruction that 
must follow the war is well under way. No one therefore need 
be deterred from volunteering for this much needed service by 
the belief that before the necessary training can be secured the 
need for the service will have passed. Women of the highest 
character, the greatest intelligence and devotion are needed and 
will continue to be needed for years to come. Will they be found 
among the college women? 





Miss Adelaide R. Hasse who contributes the leading article 
in the present issue has been the most written-about perhaps of 
all the woman librarians in the country. The Economics Divi- 

sion of the New York Public Library 
of which she is Chief exemplifies her 
A Librarian Whose ideas as to what a library may do in 
Watchword Is Service. the way of service. It is famous for 
the opportunities it affords in research 
work and the interest manifested by 
its staff in the research worker. To the rooms of this Division 
the student of any problem is allowed to bring his typewriter, 
and all the splendid resources of the Division are at his com- 
mand—books, pamphlets, files of clippings upon every conceiv- 
able and often inconceivable subjects. The student is made 
to feel that he is wanted there; that the department exists to 
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serve him. As a Cleveland literary man remarked to the editor 
not long since: “I was as comfortable as I would have been in 
my own library at home; the courtesy of the staff was unfailing 
and I never dreamed that such extensive data could be gathered 
upon any subject. Articles upon every possible phase of the 
subject I had in hand were brought to me; it was almost an 
embarassment of riches. With all this material at my com- 
mand I did the work in half the time that I had planned to do it.” 

An article in the Saturday Magazine of the New York 
Evening Post gives this illustration of the exceptional service 
Miss Hasse’s division is rendering the public: 

“A New York man patented a food-chopper, and wanted to 
put it on the market. His venture was a small one, and he could 
not afford to pay a promoter to put him in touch with buyers. 
He did not know the avenues of trade for his specialty. He had 
a small amount of capital to invest in advertising, but he did not 
know just how or where to place it. 

“He felt sure, however, that this information must be stored 
somewhere, and he had a vague notion that the New York Pub- 
lic Library might help him out. So on a chance he called up 
“Vanderbilt 3600.’ When he made known his dilemma he was 
switched to ‘extension 229,’ and Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of 
the documents division, answered the telephone. 

“Miss Hasse made a note of the inquiry, took the man’s tele- 
phone number, and told him she would call up in the course of 
an hour or so. Then she started a search for the information 
which the man wanted. She got down trade journals, reports, 
and industrial magazines. She had an assistant consult the clip- 
ping section of the division, and she discovered that there is a 
demand for food-choppers in the Argentine Republic, and that 
only recently a house-furnishing firm in Buenos Aires had sent 
a representative to New York to look up new kitchen devices. 
The clipping gave the name and address of the firm and the 
name and address of its New York representative. These Miss 
Hasse jotted down. Then she looked up reports of a score of 
advertising firms, and got figures on proportional averages of 
expenditure for advertising. 

“After she had dug out several United States bulletins, which 
gave the kind of information that would be valuable to the man 
with the food-chopper, she called him up. She gave him, in tab- 
loid form, the facts she had gleaned, and told him that if he 
wanted to consult the sources of information himself she would 
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set the material aside for him, reserve a table in the reference- 
room, and that he could bring a stenographer and typewriter to 
the library, and make his own notes.” 

Similar requests for information are pouring into the eco- 
nomics division of the New York Public Library by person, by 
letter and by telephone daily, and they are all met with the 
same courtesy, the same interested attention, the same willing- 
ness to help. Current demands are met by keeping all sources 
of information wide open. More than this the economics chief 
anticipates demands for certain kinds of knowledge and is ever 
on the alert to provide in advance for them. 

Miss Hasse was a Los Angeles girl. Her library career 
began when she was only sixteen years old in the Los Angeles 
Public Library. Her quite remarkable work in rescuing and 
preserving valuable old documents brought her to the attention 
of the California state authorities and later the Federal author- 
ities at Washington. From Los Angeles she was called to the 
newly-created office of the Superintendent of Public Documents 
at Washington as its first librarian and there she performed a 
similar service for the Government. Old documents of untold 
value, musty with age, some of them stored in cellars, were 
brought to light and were catalogued and filed by the young 
librarian and made available for all who cared to consult them. 
Her energy in this direction was indefatigable and her judgment 
as to the worth of the documents singularly astute. On all sides 
she was commended for her work and when the late Dr. J. S. 
Billings, who had built up the great library of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, conceived the idea of a department of documents in 
the New York Public Library, he thought at once of Miss Hasse. 
At a greatly increased salary she was induced to go to New 
York and was assigned the work of building up a vast collection 
of documents under Dr. Billings’ direction. After Dr. Billings’ 
death Miss Hasse was made Chief of the Division of Economics, 
as the documents department is known, which position she now 
holds. 

Miss Hasse has published several technical monographs, a 
list of Reports of Explorations published by the United States 
Government, a Bibliography of the Official Publications of 
Colonial New York, a Bibliography of the Archives of the Thir- 
teen Original States; and for the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington, she has compiled an index of Economic material in the 
Documents of the States in thirteen volumes, and an Index to 
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United States Documents relating to Foreign affairs in three 
volumes. She is frequently called upon to lecture and was in- 
structor in the Columbia University Summer School this year, 
giving a series of lectures upon United States public documents. 
Our members will all be interested in the following account 
of some things the Southern Association has accomplished. 
“All who are interested in higher education in the South 
The Southern know the bare outline of the history of the 


Association Southern Association of College Women 
of College from its organization in 1903 to its last an- 
Women nual meeting in Washington. ‘The formation 


of branch associations in every southern state and the investiga- 
tion of standards of institutions have had no small share in 
arousing public opinion. 

“Instead of one standard college for women in the South as in 
1903 there are now seven. The fixing of requirements for a stand- 
ard college, however, is in no way the work of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College Women, which accepts the rating of the stand- 
ardizing agency of this section—the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

“The distinctive work of the Southern Association of College 
Women is the investigating of standards of southern colleges and 
the informing of the public—especially prospective college girls— 
of the actual standing of all institutions bearing the name ‘college 
for women. ‘The Association has already issued the following 
publications: Southern Colleges for Women (1911) ; Standards of 
Southern Colleges for Women (1912) ; Improvements in Standards 
of Southern Colleges Since 1900 (1913); Approximate Value of 
Recent Degrees of Southern Colleges (1913); The Junior College 
Problem in the South (1914) ; The Various Types of Southern Col- 
leges for Women (1916). 

“College Day celebrations held by branches or general members 
have reached hundreds of students in high school, and not only in- 
terested them in going to college, but pointed out to them what a 
standard college is. This has reacted to good purpose on the nomi- 
nal college. 

“Scholarships have been secured from five of the seven stand- 
ard southern colleges for women and from seven colleges and uni- 
versities in the North and West. These are in the aggregate of 
great value. The Scholarship Committee has had an encouraging re- 
sponse both to appeals for the forty-four scholarships secured and 
from students anxious to obtain aid. 
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“These are not all of the activities of the Association, but in- 
dicate some lines of work. The mere fact that nearly one thousand 
college women (876 to be exact) have organized for educational in- 
terests in the south is one of great significance. This working to- 
gether has brought about a clearer understanding and a deeper in- 
terest in local problems. The needs in each state are not quite the 
same, but the college women of the Association have helped not 
only for a recognition of the distinction between a secondary school 
and a college (a point not to be overlooked), but have helped in 
campaigns against illiteracy or for compulsory education or for 
better financial support for schools. 

“With such a record to encourage it the Association has a defi- 
nite program for the future. All college women in the south will 
recognize its importance and that to share in it is a privilege. 

“State legislatures will be urged to limit the privilege of granting 
degrees to institutions which are really colleges. To this end Chan- 
cellor Kirkland’s address on “College Standards—a Public Inter- 
est” will be printed and distributed. Honest advertising of educa- 
tional institutions will be encouraged. Several important magazines 
already defer to the Association and its president before accepting 
advertisements from colleges for women in the south. 

“Information as to the actual standing of educational institu- 
tions will be collected and distributed. Among the reprints dis- 
tributed will be Miss Colton’s pamphlet on ‘Various Types of South- 
ern Colleges for Women’ and among the new publications will be 
leaflets containing the list of standard colleges for women and show- 
ing the minimum requirements of a standard college.” 


a Sea 
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OPEN LETTERS 


Under this heading the members of the Association are invited to express 
their personal opinion upon any subject. 


“T shall be very glad if the gist of what I have to say may 
appear in the A. C. A. magazine: 

“First, I do not approve of the war bulletins sent out by the 
Association for two reasons—one, though the expense is slight, 
I feel that as college women who have probably had some ex- 
perience with stern necessity we should make stand against the 
flood of printed and typed matter that has burst upon us. Con- 
servation should begin with paper, ink and words. In the second 
place most of the proposals contained in the bulletins I have had 
time to read have already been acted upon by existing and thor- 
oughly equipped organizations. My present idea of heaven is a 
place where women wish that work may be done and that good 
may be accomplished—not that they individually nor that the 
organization they represent may lead in a good work. If college 
has any value it should reach this point of view. Therefore I 
am heartily opposed to the Alumnae Association doing anything 
in the way of war relief with a view of emphasizing itself as a 
force in the community. Bryn Mawr has supported a unit under 
the American Fund for French wounded since the war began— 
Smith is trying to send one over. Such work is what we should 
do—hold up the hands of those already at work—not try to 
hew out new lines of activity. 

As to the details of the plans suggested you will find them 
all covered in the already perfected National plans of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. After conscientious and de- 
tailed conferences with the Council of Defense, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and governmental authorities, a sharp 
alignment of activities was agreed upon. The Y. M..C. A. is to 
conduct all activities within camps. The Y. W. C. A. is to have 
a threefold work—to organize all girls in the neighborhoods of 
camps (and some of the most brilliant college graduates I know 
are going into this service) to establish Hospitality Bungalows— 
(the one at Plattsburg is an example) and to establish an in- 
creased guard over girls in industry—whom changed industrial 
conditions have either moved from their homes or given in- 
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creased incomes and therefore have exposed to increased dan- 
gers. This threefold plan is sound, is fundamental, is in coopera- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. and governmental authorities. In- 
stead of attempting to work out a plan of our own to cover the 
same ground, college women adapted to any phase of this work 
should work under the Y. W. C. A. The outstanding demand 
on women from now on is judgment, understanding, and a 
willingness to combine not to emphasize class or educational 
distinctions. 

The Alumnae Association here is a case in point. Being 
particularly efficient we offered ourselves to the National League 
for Woman’s Service as a registration agency and have regis- 
tered, filed and cross-filed about 6,000 women besides organiz- 
ing classes for postoffice service and inducing the Board of Edu- 
cation to provide a summer school for intensive training in cler- 
ical and business courses. The Association since March has 
maintained and supported a Red Cross Bureau of Information, 
open in the Y. W. C. A. building from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m. daily, 
which has required day labor from about ten women who have 
organized Red Cross classes as well, numbering nearly 1,000 
women. The Association also has a room for making hospital 
garments where alumnae workers come twice a week. Alumnae 
have helped me through the back-breaking task of registration 
under the Council of National Defense and for the Hoover pledge 
which was fatally set in Missouri for Saturday, July the 28th, and 
they are further the backbone of the great task of amalgamating 
all women’s organizations already existing here in the great au- 
thoritative clearing house, the Missouri Division of the Woman’s 
Committee of National Defense. 


I am on duty down town from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m.; so are 
many other alumnae. We may incidentally as a by-product 
strengthen the association but we are working for and under 
other names helping where help is most needed. 


What I should like to see is less printing, less talking, no 
effort to advance one’s own name or fame, but silent support 
and co-operation given to those agencies already devoted to 
service and an effort on the part of every college-trained woman to 
understand labor and the woman in industry, so that when the 
real strain comes some few of us will have a little knowledge 
of the worker and enough sympathy to help hold things stable. 
I think my great appeal to college women would be this: Don’t 
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try to do anything now except to save and work with your hands, 
but try with all the light that is in you to see and understand a 
bit of life before all the established customs of the world break 
over our heads. If college women cannot do this the future for 
women especially is black and chaotic.” 
Caro C. T. Martin, 
Vice-president South-west Central Section. 


SHAKESPEARE 


O let me leave the plains behind, 

And let me leave the vales below! 
Into the highlands of the mind, 

Into the mountains let me go. 


My Keats, my Spencer, loved I well; 
Gardens and statued lawns were these; 
But not forever could I dwell 
In arbours and in pleasances. 


Here are the heights, crest beyond crest, 
With Himalayan dews impearled; 
And I will watch from Everest 
The long heave of the surging world. 
—Sir William Watson. 


The Federal Bureau of Education will publish, on the first 
of October and each month thereafter up to June, a bulletin of 
family and civic economics. The material will be in the form 
of reading and study courses for elementary and high school 
grades, and will cover all the topics that enter into community 
life. ‘These lessons are intended to stimulate closer co-operation 
between the school and the community in general in solving 
the problems of our democracy. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—War Service has 
been the watchword of the California Branch during these 
months generally devoted to vacations. Following along lines 
suggested early in the summer, marking new lines for work to 
be undertaken this fall, the California Branch has extended its 
effort and has received an increase of responsibility accordingly. 

The organization of the California Women’s Committee of 
the Councils for State and National Defense found four of our 
members listed thereon: Miss Ethel Moore as member of the 
State Council; Mrs. Robert O. Moody, vice chairman for the 
north; Mrs. Frederick C. Turner, representing the A. C. A. and 
Dr. Adelaide Brown representing the State Board of Health. 
The branch has members on the two county committees of the 
State Council, San Francisco and Alameda. 

Mrs. F. W. Robson is chairman of the Mobilized Women of 
Berkeley, an organization composed of representatives of the 
organizations in the college town, and Miss Marion Leale, 
vice-president of the branch, is executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia branch of the National League for Women’s Service. 

Through these various agencies the influence and help of 
the branch will be felt in council work. 

As a bit of its educational labor for the war period the 
branch sponsored one of the most important meetings held at 
the summer session of the University of California. On July 
25, an institute for the discussion of Adolescent Labor, with 
particular emphasis upon the viewpoint of the farmer, the par- 
ent, and the general public was held in Wheeler Hall. The 
program for the meeting was arranged by Miss Lillian Bridg- 
man, our branch representative to the State Housing Committee, 
in conjunction with our branch war service committee, of which 
Miss Gail Laughlin is chairman, and Mrs. H. F. Jackson is sec- 
retary. 

Prof. Ollie Kern of the U. C. Agricultural college presided, 
with Dean Lucy Stebbins representing the Branch on the pro- 
gram. Prof. R. E. Adams, Dr. Lilliam Bridgman, Mrs. Katherine 
Edson, Dr. Warner Brown and others prominent in educational 
and labor affairs in the State were among the speakers. More 
than three hundred persons attended the meeting, and many 
participated in the general discussion. 
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The Branch’s War Service is not all being done at home. 
At the first meeting of this year members contributed to the sup- 
port of a French war orphan, in accordance with the suggestion 
in one of the A. C. A. war service bulletins. 


One new committee was formed at the initial board meet- 
ing for the year, that on Mental Hygiene, which will work in 
conjunction with the California Mental Hygiene Association, of 
which Dr. Lillien J. Martin, one of our members, is president. 
Miss Emma Noonan will be the Branch representative on the 
Association committee. 

A speakers’ class, organized to aid in the work of food con- 
servation, as recommended by our National President, has been 
formed by Miss Ethel Moore and is busily at work preparing 
some of our members for public service as food conservation 
speakers. 

San José Branch, San José, Cal.—The San José Branch of 
the Collegiate Alumnae is interested in Mrs. Irons’ suggestion 
that A. C. A. members who will have relatives or boys in whom 
they are interested in the training camps send a list of their 
names to the members near the camps where they will be sta- 
tioned. We are just a few miles from Camp Fremont which is 
located at Palo Alto, and as our committees—civic and club—are 
making preparations to do a good deal of entertaining of the men 
stationed there, our branch would be glad to extend any courte- 
sies possible to those men or boys in whom sister branches are 
interested. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Cal.—During the summer 
months the Board of Directors has given its first attention to the 
perfection of the organization of the Women’s University Club 
which is now an accomplished fact. It will offer such programs, 
section activities, and constructive social service work as will 
be of real value to the members and the community. New com- 
mittees, representative of the various affiliated clubs, have been 
appointed and are busily at their departmental tasks. The suc- 
cess of the Membership Committee makes its plan worthy of 
special attention. Every college woman in Southern California 
has been notified concerning the work, programs, and the needs 
of the Women’s University Club and the means of being in con- 
stant touch with its movements. A direct effort will be made 
towards keeping these college women in university sympathy. 
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By co-operation with the different colleges, the seniors, who 
upon graduation will reside in the Southern Pacific section, will 
also be informed of the club’s activities by this Committee in the 
hope of conserving that splendid enthusiasm of the undergraduate 
and of turning it into constructive channels. The response has been 
most flattering, and the membership for the new year will be larger 
than anticipated. 

Dr. Dorothea Moore who has played such a prominent part 
in the women’s suffrage campaign, both in the West and in the 
East, is one of the new members, and she will work on the 
Program Committee. Her husband, Dr. Ernest Carroll .Moore, 
formerly professor of Education at Harvard, has accepted the 
presidency of the Los Angeles Normal School. 

The Scholarship Committee has sent an undergraduate to 
the University of California for the second year with a fund of 
$300. This Committee guarantees the beneficiary a two years’ 
course with that amount per annum. 

The many friends of Mary P. Putnam, twice president of 
this Branch and ex-Councillor, will be interested to learn of her 
marriage on July 12th to Joseph Ellery Henck. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henck will make their home at “La Vista,” Hemet, California. 

The work of our Red Cross Committee has won the ap- 
proval of the Council of National Defense and of the local Red 
Cross chapter. A request was made for trained public speakers 
who could go before the many clubs, societies of men and 
women, and the churches of this city and the surrounding 
country and present the methods of organizing Red Cross chap- 
ters or groups undertaking Red Cross work. These speakers 
explained the system and did not necessarily demonstrate or 
teach. One of the members of the A. C. A., who is an instructor 
in public speaking, formed a class for volunteer speakers. The 
Red Cross co-operated by providing printed data and exhibits. 
The demand for these speakers in Los Angeles and the vicinity 
so exceeded the supply that the Red Cross has asked that a 
new class be prepared for the fall and winter drive. This depart- 
ment has proved peculiarly adapted to college-bred women. 

Practically all the members not acting on committees are 
enlisted in individual creative service and in some war-work, 
from teaching English to immigrants in the “English first” cam- 
paign to signing the Hoover Food Pledge. 


Greencastle Branch, Greencastle, Ind.—The Greencastle 
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Branch, through its Press Committee, is publishing the A. C. A. 
bulletins as they come from the Executive Secretary, in the daily 
papers which reach the people of Putnam County. 

Individual members of the Branch as officers and directors 
of the Putnam County Chapter of the Red Cross are helping 
to make this one of the most promising county chapters in 
Indiana. 

We are giving our time and our enthusiasm as individuals 
in the work of the State Council of Defense, the conserva- 
tion of food, the encouragement of the recently organized troop 
of Boy Scouts, and we await in the early fall, an opportunity for 
some particular service we may render, as a Branch. 


Kansas City Branch, Kansas City, Mo.—Our Branch is 
doing its part in the war work here. Mrs. Orville H. Martin is 
our War Relief chairman. We have a committee of about fifteen 
members who are helping in the registration work and we are 
doing a big work in the industrial training for women. We 
helped to form classes in the schools to teach the women who 
needed work to do practical mechanics, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, etc. We also have a group doing Red Cross work and are 
keeping in touch with many other activities. At our first meet- 
ing in September we expect to take up the question of adopting 
a French orphan. We are certain of raising the necessary money 
in a short time. 


Eastern N. Y. Branch, Albany, N. Y.—During the summer 
months our organization is rather lax so that there is not much 
to report of our doings as a Branch. However, those of our 
members who are in the city are whole-heartedly working in 
the service of their country. Many of our members worked in 
the Liberty Bond campaign and we helped also in the great Red 
Cross campaign which netted such splendid results. 

We have organized an Americanization Committee. Miss 
Mary Eddy has acted as chairman and has arranged a committee 
©f women who are especially interested in the work and are very 
capable. We have co-operated largely with the Y. W. C. A. 
The secretary of that organization needed statistics in regard to 
the foreign women in Albany and a member of our Americaniza- 
tion Committee obtained the following information for her: 
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1. List of nationalities in Albany and sections where located. 

2. List of foreign churches, location and pastors. 

3. List of foreign organizations. 

4. What industries are employing foreign girls; how many 
girls are employed and where. 

5. List of aliens naturalized last year. 


The Y. W. C. A. secretary feels that this is fundamental 
work that will be especially valuable if a training camp is located 
near us. We have found that the Americanization Committee 
has a field in Albany and we hope to report more work later. 


Portland Branch, Portland, Ore.-—The Portland Branch has 
closed what is probably the most successful year of its history. 
The committees have carried on a healthy activity and as the 
branch made it customary to call for live reports at each meet- 
ing from those committees which could relate actual progress, 
the whole organization became familiar with the detailed activi- 
ties. 


A Current Thought Committee has proved most interesting. 
At each monthly meeting a short report is given by a member 
of a definite investigation along some line of educational inter- 
est. Some of the discussions presented were: “The Creative 
Work of College Women in Literature” by Professor Mary 
Farnham, Dean of Women at Pacific University; “Library Work 
in the Public Schools” by Miss Harriett Wood of the Portland 
Public Library ; “Efforts being made in Portland toward Educa- 
ting School Children in Art” by Miss Ione Dunlap, for whom 
the position of Docent in Art has been created by the Art 
Museum. Her appeal for a day or half day’s service each week 
from women who would assist her in instructing visiting classes 
from the schools in art at the Museum met with prompt response 
and now several of the Alumnae members are her regular helpers. 


The Portland Branch is having the delightful experience of 
discovering from time to time one member after another who 
is doing interesting research in science, creative work in litera- 
ture, art or music, besides those with marked executive ability. 
Among these are Mrs. H. B. Torrey whose work in creative lit- 
erature has been demonstrated by clever little plays presented 
for the branch by our dramatic committee and by the Drama 
League of Portland; Miss Francis Gill, whose book of verse 
“The Little Days,” just published, has been receiving apprecia- 
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tive criticism; Mrs.. Lovell Finley who is co-worker with her 
husband (Oregon’s State Biologist), in scientific research of 
the life-history and conservation of wild-life and his collaborator 
in the literary work such study involves; Mrs. Mabel Holmes 
Parsons whose verse and stories have found their place in the 
magazine world; Miss Alice Collier who is Treasurer of the 
Oregon State Committee of National Defense and others. The 
Oregon Branch feel a great pride also in its two Honorary 
Members, Miss Isom whose intelligent and presistent labor for 
a number of years has developed the Portland Library System 
practically a city University; and Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, noted 
educator and lecturer who honored us by accepting membership 
in our branch during the past year. 

As the Educational Association met in Portland this sum- 
mer the Portland Branch of the Collegiate Alumnae Association 
has spent a very busy vacation time. During the convention 
the members of the branch acted as hostesses, maintaining head- 
quarters at the Lincoln High School, and also entertaining out- 
of-town guests at two large receptions, well attended by the 
visitors. 

A luncheon at the University Club was given for Miss Ethel 
Moore, Vice-President of the South-West Section of the Col- 
legiate Alumnae Association whose address on the National 
Food Situation resulted in the formation of a local Alumnae 
War Service Committee. 

Later there was held an afternoon meeting to meet Mrs. 
Elsie Lee Turner, Chairman of the National School Legislation 
Committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


The Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash—The Seattle Branch 
has had a busy summer. We have allied ourselves with the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the State Council for National 
Defense and through us the other A. C. A. Branches in the 
state of Washington are informed of the work of the Women’s 
Committee. 


We have put the Hoover pledge card in the hands of every 
A. C. A. member of our branch and urged that it be signed. 

When the Red Cross drive was being made, we sent out 
a letter asking for money for that purpose. Our members re- 
sponded very well and we now have six hundred dollars in cash 
and pledges. We have pledged fifty dollars a month for a year. 
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Should the war last longer, we shall make an effort to renew 
the pledge. 


When Camp Lewis, our nearest cantonment is in full swing 
we shall be very busy. 


Tacoma Branch, Tacoma, Wash.—The branch has its hands 
more than full with the problem arising from the cantonment at 
our gates. We are very much interested in Mrs. Irons’ sugges- 
tion. The Tacoma Branch will be delighted to receive a list of 
A. C. A. friends and relatives who will be stationed at Camp 
Lewis. There is a well organized central committee here in 
charge of home entertainment of the soldiers through whom all 
such invitations must go. But we shall be glad to do our part 
for the men in whom we have a special interest. 


Mrs. Dutton, the chairman of our committee on recreation, 
makes the suggestion that we get in touch with the officers’ 
wives who are A. C. A. members; that it would be of mutual 
advantage to have them in the branch. There are to be two 
thousand officers here and surely some of them have A. C. A. 
wives. For that matter they do not need to be officers’ wives. 
We should be glad to assist in any way any A. C. A. woman 
who came here either permanently or temporarily to be with 
her relatives at the camp. 


Madison Branch, Madison, Wis.—The presidency of this 
branch was transferred to Miss Elizabeth Conrad just at the 
time the executive secretary’s letter came in regard to the resolu- 
tion for camp conditions. Miss Conrad took the matter up with 
all the important women’s clubs in Madison, and secured prompt 
action from all whose boards had power to act. The clubs of 
Madison adjourn early in the year, but the clubs which re- 
sponded represented more than 600 women. The branch re- 
ceived answers from most of the U. S. Government officials to 
whom the resolution was sent. 


The war bulletins which have come throughout the summer 
are certainly most interesting. Although our branch does not 
meet until September it has passed on the suggestions con- 
tained therein to those who could put them into immediate 
practice. 


Laramie Branch, Laramie, Wyoming.—During the sum- 
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mer months the Laramie members have tried to do their duty 
both to the Association and to the Government. 

Dr. Grace R. Hebard, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
at Wyoming University, has volunteered her services as public 
lecturer on food conservation. Her services have been accepted 
and Wyoming has been assigned to her temporarily. In the 
early summer the Woman’s Good Government Club called Dr. 
Hebard to Montana where she gave lectures. “Freedom Through 
Democracy,” “Permanent Democracy,” “Conservation and Elimina- 
tion of Waste” were her principal subjects. Dr. Hebard is also 
head of the Navy Knitting League in Laramie. One hundred and 
forty women comprise this most efficient organization and so far, 
sixty-three knitted sets have been sent to the boys on the Wyoming 
warship and Cheyenne Monitor. 

Recently a “Flower Festival” was given and the proceeds, 
$340, went to secure kits for our boys in Albany County. Prac- 
tically all members have responded loyally to the call of garden- 


ing, canning, drying and preserving and all have tried to avoid 
waste. 


THE BELGIAN SPIRIT 


At Ecaussines, in the Walloon country (Belgium) there has 
been for many years a picturesque local festival called the “Gouter 
Matrimonial,” to which the young women of the district invite the 
young men and choose their husbands. This year the girls pledged 
themselves not to marry any man who had not done his full military 
duty. Finding it hard to be perfectly sure on this point under the 
conditions of an “occupied” country, they decided not to hold the 
festival at all. But the German commander in occupation decided 
otherwise. He ordered them to proceed as usual. The people of 
Belgium were to marry and marry upon command. The girls 
courageously refused. The Commander then ordered the munici- 
pality to hold the festival. It also refused. Thereupon the Com- 
mander find the municipality 5000 marks and collected it. Le 
Figaro says they got off easily; that the Germans might have 
ordered up a detachment to marry them offhand. Sometimes sheer 
spirit wins, dauting even a dictator. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES. 


Barnard College.—Plans for the development of Barnard’s 
work in physical education, which has been carried on in the 
past through Teachers’ College but will now be transferred 
to the new Students’ Hall, were completed late last spring. Miss 
Gertrude Dudley, Associate Professor of Physical Culture at 
the University of Chicago, has obtained a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Chicago, and will come to Barnard to organize the 
new Department of Physical Education. She will have the title 
of Associate in Physical Education and a seat on the Barnard 
faculty. Miss Dudley has been teaching at Chicago since 1898. 
She will be assisted by Miss Bird Larson, B. S., formerly di- 
rector of physical education at Elmira College and last year 
instructor in physical education at Teachers’ College in charge 
of the work of Barnard students; and also by Miss Dorothy 
Stiles, at present assistant in physical educatioa at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. Gulielma L. Alsop has been appointed to the new office 
of College Physician, and will co-operate with Dr. McCastline, 
the University Medical Officer, and with Miss Dudley in super- 
vising the health of the students and the sanitation of the col- 
lege. Dr. Alsop is a graduate of Barnard in the class of 1903 
and of the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, and has 
also studied at the University of Vienna. After a year’s work 
at the Woman’s Hospital in Philadelphia and two years of 
travel and study, she went to Shanghai for four years as medi- 
cal missionary at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for Chinese women 
and children. 

Barnard students are interested in the announcement that 
next year a course in the elements of law, not a regular law 
school course but given by a professor of the law faculty, will 
be open to a limited number of specially qualified women stu- 
dents. It is also possible for a few qualified women to take cer- 
tain courses in international law. 

Miss Pauline H. Dederer, Instructor in Zoology, has re- 
signed in order to accept the position of Associate Professor in 
Biology at the Connecticut College for Women. 


Boston University—The Emergency War course for Wo- 
men closed in August with an enrollment of 800. The session 
lasted eight weeks, the classes meeting three times weekly. 
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The summer session of the University closed on Saturday, 
August 11, with an enrollment of 226, an increase of 12% over 
the figures of the previous year. 

Other courses given during the summer were a course for 
trained nurses who desire to specialize in supervising the sani- 
tary conditions of manufacturing plants; a Summer School for 
Rural Church Workers, and an Emergency War Business 
Course for Men. 

By a new regulation of the faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts students may now enter that department by comprehen- 
sive examinations supplemented by a transcript of the secondary 
school record. The old entrance methods by examination or by 
certificate are still optional. 

The degree of Bachelor of Letters will no longer be con- 
ferred by the university except upon candidates already en- 
rolled. A new degree, that of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, will be offered to meet the wishes of graduates of Normal 
schools and teachers in active service who feel the need of a 
course which while giving professional training will lead to a 
collegiate degree. 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota——Owing to the 
number of students who are working on farms during the sum- 
mer, the college will open September 26, two weeks later than 
usual. 

The new girls’ dormitory will be ready for use this fall. 


University of Chicago.—The Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fellowship offered jointly by the University of Chicago and the 
‘Trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Fund has been awarded to 
Minna C. Denton, A. M. Michigan, who will work in the Depart- 
ment of Household Administration during the year 1917-18. 
Miss Denton has held professorships at Lewis Institute and 
Ohio State University. She is planning to continue an investi- 
gation of a problem connected with nutrition which she has 
been pursuing under the direction of Dr. A. J. Carlson of the 
Department of Physiology of the University of Chicago. 

Miss Marion ‘Talbot, Dean of Women and Professor of 
Household Administration has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Retail Distribution and Marketing of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 
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Miss Elizabeth Wallace has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the University to organize the war activities of the 
women students. 


Miss Katharine Blunt has been given leave of absence for 


the autumn quarter to engage in food conservation work in 
Washington, D. C. 


Elmira College-——The new Alumnae Hall will be ready for 
occupancy with the opening of the college year. It is one of 
the most complete dormitories in the country, containing suites 
of three rooms and having the most modern appointments. 
Several memorials have been placed in this hall among which 
are: a window in memory of Mrs. Howard Elmer, a graduate 
of the first class and the first alumna to be made a trustee; 
the student president’s room, which is also a memorial to Mrs. 
Elmer; the warden’s room, named for Mrs. Nan Mitchell, a 
former student of Elmira College; the domestic room, named in 
memory of Miss Mabel McPherran. 


The large social room at the center of the building is par- 
ticularly attractive with its large fireplace, its leaded-glass win- 
dows and artistic furnishings. 

Last commencement the college conferred only one hon- 
orary degree, that of Doctor of Laws. ‘This was given to Dr. 
Mary West Niles, M. D., of the Canton Hospital. Dr. Niles 
graduated in the class of ’75 and went as a missionary in 1882. 

The old main building has been called Cowles Hall in 
honor of the first president, Augustus Woodruff Cowles, D.D., 
LL.D., and a bronze tablet commemorating this fact has been 
given to be placed at the main entrance. 


The following additions have been made to the faculty: 
Mrs. Sophie C. Beebe of Utica, college nurse; Miss May Boyce, 
East Orange, N. J., domestic superintendent; Miss Julia Moesel, 
Cornell University, assistant professor of Biology, Botany and 
Zoology ; Miss Helen Hutchinson, Wellesley and Columbia, as- 
sistant Home Economics; Miss Frances A. Atwater, Vassar 
College, instructor in chemistry and mathematics; Miss Rachel 
Hall, Mount Holyoke College, instructor in English; Miss Flor- 
ence Low, Elmira College, instructor in Law and Finance; 
Miss Victoria I. C. Cairns, Elmira College, instructor in Law 
and Finance; Miss Florence McNevin, instructor in Home Eco- 
romics. 
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Goucher College.—Helen Eunice Robinson, Goucher 1902, 
daughter of Bishop John C. Robinson of the Methodist Mission 
Board of India, was drowned August 10th, when the British 
steamer, City of Athens, struck a mine near Cape Town, South 
Africa. Miss Robinson was Supervisor of mission schools in the 
Baroda district and was returning to her work after a year’s 
furlough spent in study at Columbia University. She had re- 
ceived the Master’s degree in June. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association for Au- 
gust 4, devotes most of its editorial on “Period Variations in 
the Life Processes of Women” to the work of Dr. Jessie L. King 
of Goucher College, quoting from her articles on “Possible 
Periodic Variations in the Extent of the Knee-Jerk in Women” 
and “Periodic Cardiovascular and ‘Temperature Variations in 
Women.” Dr. King is Associate Professor of Physiology at 
Goucher. 


Mount Holyoke College——Among the changes and new ap- 
pointments this year are the following: Miss Laura H. Wild, 
formerly head of the Bible Department at Lake Erie College has 
been appointed Professor. The new Superintendents of Houses 
are Mrs. Dorran P. Coxe, The Woodbridge and Mountain View 
House; Mrs. C. B. Manson, the Faculty Apartment House; Mrs. 
C. F. Smith, Superintendent of Rockefeller Hall. Miss Mary I. 
Hussey, Associate Professor of Biblical History and Literature, 
has been made Professor; Miss Anna M. Starr, Formerly In- 
structor in Botany, has been raised to the rank of Associate 
Professor; Miss Margaret C. Waites, formerly Instructor in 
Dept. of Latin has been made Associate Professor; Mr. John 
M. Warbeke, formerly Associate Professor in the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Professor; Miss Mary G. Cushing, 
formerly Associate Professor in the Department of Romance 
Languages, Professor; and Miss Anna H. Morgan, formerly As- 
sociate Professor in the Department of Zoology, Professor. 

“The College Garden” is still flourishing. I‘’rom the point 
of view of the labor the experiment has been a success. The 
girls have worked steadily and enthusiastically. During July 
most of the work has been in the field, but in August consider- 
able work has been done in salting beans and drying corn. 

Pamphlets giving “War Emergency Courses,” including 
business, domestic science, war relief, and Red Cross courses, 
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have been sent to all the students, with the hope that many 
will elect them. 


University of North Dakota.—The most important news 
from this University is the resignation of President Frank L. 
McVey who is leaving to accept the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

The Summer Session of the University closed August third 
in a burst of song occasioned by a splendid week of community 
song training given by Professor Peter Dykema of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who aroused great enthusiasm. 

The picturesqueness of the summer session was further height- 
ened by kindergarten folk and festival training, glimpses of 
which were seen out of doors. 

The students, numbering three hundred, petitioned the Uni- 
versity for a six weeks’ extra session; on account of the lateness 
of the day it was impossible to grant this, but it is planned to 
give a twelve weeks’ session in 1918. This points to the plan 
that has for some time been under advisement—namely the four- 
quarter year. This plan is particularly advisable in North Da- 
kota on account of the general business of agriculture in the state. 

The University has lost about thirty per cent of its men 
students to war callings. Increasing numbers of the faculty 
members are being requisitioned by the goverment for special 
service. 

A new course in Commerce has been introduced for the 
ensuing year. 

The University is about to commence its new chemistry 
building, provision for which was made at the last legislative 
session. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Ohio Wesleyan enters on Oc- 
tober 7 on an intensive campaign to raise a million dollars for addi- 
tional endowment and equipment. The Campaign which is to 
continue for seven weeks will close on November 28. Among the 
new buildings which will be erected with the money procured will 
be a new Women’s Building, which will serve both as a Gymna- 
sium and social center. 

Charlotte Walls, a graduate of Sargent School of Physical 
Education, ’08, becomes Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and director of the Educational welfare for women. Miss Walls 
received her B. A. from Ripon College in 1916. She has taught 
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in Columbia 1912-14 and comes to us from Ripon College where 
she has been Director of Physical Education for Women. 

The alumnae of Ohio Wesleyan University, who are residents 
in Delaware along with the ladies of the Delaware Chapter of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, presented to the Ohio Wesleyan 
Field Hospital Corps a victrola in addition to a comfort bag to 
cach of the men. The unit is undergoing intensive training 
for service in France, on the University campus. ‘The victrola 
will be taken with the men when they leave for active service. 

Mrs. Adelaide Fairbanks ‘Timmons of Indianapolis, O. W. 
U. ’97, President of the Navy League of Indiana and wife of the 
Commander of the Battleship Texas, assisted her father, the 
Hon. Charles Warren Fairbanks, in entertaining the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University men who were in training recently at the Re- 
serve Officers Training Camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.—The members of the 
Academic Board of Radcliffe College for 1917-1918 are as fol- 
lows: Professor Kenneth Grant ‘Tremayne Webster, chairman; 
Professors Edward Laurens Mails, Horatio Stevens White, Ed- 
win Herbert Hall, Herbert Weir Smyth, George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, Charles Hall Grandgent, Gregory Paul Baxter, William 
Scott Ferguson. 

Two years ago, Harvard College appointed a standing fac- 
ulty committee on Student English. This year a similar system 
has been established at Radcliffe College. ‘The secretary of the 
Harvard committee, Mr. Frederick Schenck, will take charge of 
it in 1917-1918. 

Radcliffe has received the following gifts from classes: 
From the class of 1892, $450 for the Mary Coes Memorial Fund; 
from the class of 1902, $1,500 for the general endowment fund; 
from the class of 1907, a $1,000 Liberty Bond for the general 
endowment fund; from the class of 1914, $1,065 for the Mary 
Coes Memorial fund; from the class of 1916, $200 for a section 
of wall in which is to be a tablet marked, “The Gift of the class 
of 1916.” 

Laura Bowman Galer, 1904, represented Radcliffe at the 
inauguration of President Walter Albert Jessup at the State 
University of Iowa. 


University of Washington.—A “Greater Washington” com- 
mittee is a recently formed branch of the Women’s League 
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which is inaugurating a new type of activity for college girls. 
Its object is the development of leadership among those who 
naturally do not rise to the forefront in college life. These are 
the people who pass through four years of school leaving no 
trace of their presence. Unhappy in their loneliness, they 
lack the initiative to mingle with other students and seek pleas- 
ure in companionship. The “Greater Washington” committee 
will work for them. 

Sub-committees will deal with athletics, discussion clubs, de- 
bating, music, dramatics, art, industrial study and Camp Fire. 
These activities will be listed on the back of the Dean of Wom- 
en’s information card which every girl will have to fill out upon 
registration. Each girl is to be requested to check the two or 
three she is particularly interested in. She will then be put into 
active service in the branches of work she desires. Some girls 
may prove to be “finds” and through encouragement and devel- 
opment may become successes. But that is not the real pur- 
pose of the committee. For though many girls will never excel 
in athletics, dramatics, debating and the others, they will have 
found happiness, gained a social relationship in college and bene- 
fited themselves greatly. 

Every girl must sign up for some sport, tennis, hockey, 
basketball, hiking or baseball, whichever is preferred. This re- 
quirement is made that a new standard of physical efficiency 
may be made as a basis of college life. 

Dramatics and music will be used for the entertainment of the 
girls and for benefits which will be given for the soldiers who 
are doing active service. 

A War Emergency committee will superintend the economy 
which is necessary here as everywhere and the pledging of loy- 
alty to country and alma mater are to be under the committee’s 
jurisdiction. A company of the United States Army will be 
chosen that provisions and clothing may be sent to it. 

A Publicity committee is already working on the installa- 
tion of a university postoffice, such as has been already used 
in many eastern institutions. 


Wellesley College—The Wellesley College Unit for work 
of relief and reconstruction in France is waiting before it makes 
more definite preparation to go abroad for news from the Smith 
College Unit which sailed in July. The Committee which has this 
matter in charge is already organized with Mrs. Mary Whitney 
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Thorndike as Chairman and she may be addressed at the College 
Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, by any member of the 
Alumnae who wishes to enlist for this interesting work in France 

Mrs. Durant’s house is being refitted by the supervising archi- 
tect of the college, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, to be used as a col- 
lege guest house for alumnae and special college guests. This 
house just across the lake from the college will afford an interesting 
situation for alumnae and one that will be especially appreciated 
by them as it has one of the most beautiful views of the lake and 
the college grounds. 

Professor Kendall of the History Department is spending her 
year in investigation in China and Japan. 

Professor Balch of the Economics Department and Professor 
Hari of the English Composition Department are also absent on 
leave for the coming year. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy has been the agency through 
which, in Chicago, volunteers for the Civilian Relief Division 
cf the Red Cross have been trained. The arrangement has been 
that those who are willing to take a course of twenty lectures 
in connection with which careful reading is planned and a rigid 
examination is given and followed up by field work amounting 
to 210 hours with a selected Case-Work Agency, should receive 
the certificate as a Civilian Relief Volunteer. 

Two such courses have been offered at the School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, in one of which 115 persons were regis- 
tered and 65 passed the examination; and one in which there 
were 60 registrations and 40 took the examination. Already a 
number of these have completed their field work and been grant- 
ed their certificate. This work was supervised by Miss Helen 
Myrick, a graduate of the School, and later a District Super- 
intendent of the Boston Associated Charities. 

Miss Lydia E. Lewis, the supervisor of field work during 
the years 1916-1917, has gone with a Friends’ Unit to Russia, 
and the School has been fortunate enough to obtain the services 
of Miss Susan Dixon, district superintendent of the Chicago 
United Charities, who will assume the position of Registrar and 
the educational supervision of the students. 

The summer session was particularly interesting and suc- 
cessful owing to the presence at the School of Miss Elizabeth 
Wood, formerly district superintendent in the Clinton District 
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of the New York Charity Organization Society. Miss Wood 
has just taken the position of Supervisor of Field Work with the 
Philadelphia School for Social Service. 

During the coming year the curriculum is to be strength- 
ened by the addition of new courses in Medical Problems for the 
Social Worker, and in Hospital Social Service. The School is 
under peculiar obligations to Dr. Charles P. Emerson of the 
Indiana University Medical School, who has consented to come 
from Indianapolis once a week for a series of lectures in con- 
nection with the Hospital Social Service. 


The Pan American Fellowship Awarded 


Ae we go to press the information comes from the Fellowship 
Committee that the A. C. A. Pan American Fellowship has been 
awarded to Miss Virginia P. Alvarez of Venezuela, now studying 
at the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. More informa- 
tion about the recipient will be published in the November number. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


17 North State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


“What effect is the war having upon 
the employment of women?” This is 
the first question heard from the lips 
of almost everyone entering this office, 
whether employer, applicant or inter- 
ested observer. The idea is general that 
the movement of a large number of men 
toward the front would release a great 
group of important positions which 
women would be straightway called upon 
to fill, This forecast is true in this 
locality at least, only in part. Many 
positions have been vacated by men. 
There is a great call for women,—larger 
at present than can be filled. But as 
yet these positions have not been of 
the largest kind or of the greatest im- 
portance. This is due partly to the fact 
that they were such as were held by 
young men between the ages of 21 and 
31, and largely because whenever a good 
position did become thus vacant, it was 
filled by some one who had been in 
training for it, some one already in the 
employ of the company; some one 
pushed up from below. The result is 
that there has been a tremendous call 
for women to fill the lesser places made 
vacant by employees who have been 
crowded up to fill the places of those 
who have gone. Many of these posi- 
tions will eventually grow into import- 
ance. There are of course a certain 
number of really good positions which 
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have fallen to the lot of women in this 
hurried readjustment, such as a well 
paid position as laboratory worker in 
a doctor’s office, a job previously held 
by a man but for which a woman now 
is chosen as she is the one person who 
can be depended upon to remain. 

One feature, however which has been 
of real significance and interest has 
been the increased and unexpected de- 
mand for young college women, un- 
trained except for their academic train- 
ing, who have been sought by large 
firms and corporations. These organ- 
izations are all starting these young 
women at fairly good salaries, and are 
giving them every opportunity for ad- 
vancement. This is indeed the day for 
the inexperienced college girl and if 
she makes good in these new oppor- 
tunities the demand for her will not 
cease even when this war has passed 
into history. 

A recent letter from a member of the 
faculty of one of our large state uni- 
versities brings to mind another prob- 
lem. He writes to ask if it is the 
experience and judgment of this Bureau 
that girls who are just about to enter 
college and can afford financially to 
complete their education, and other girls 
similarly situated who have completed 
two or three years of their course should 
leave school to engage in work because 
of war demands. It would seem at 
present that such a course would be 
most unwise. The best thing a girl 
can do now is to complete her education 
and to do everything possible to make 
herself efficient. It may be that later 
there will be such a demand for women 
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that they will be forced to leave school 
to do actual and needed work, but as 
yet such is not the case. 

The increasing interest in the West 
in all forms of vocational effort is 
encouraging. We are much interested 
in the Bureau which it is proposed to 
open in Minneapolis this fall, as well 
as in the appointment of a vocational 
adviser for the University of Minne- 
sota. Miss Katharine F. Ball of Welles- 
ley, who was suggested by this office 
for that position will begin work next 
month. 

There has never been a season when 
work crowded so hard in this office as 
it has done this summer. For the 
months of June, July, and August our 
figures have increased over the corre- 
sponding months of last year in the fol- 
lowing proportion; Calls from employ- 
ers increased 30%; placements, 31%; 
registrations, 33% and receipts, 57%. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


409 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Denver, Colo. 


THEODOSIA E. RAINES, SECRETARY 


The spirit of unrest and that feeling 
of “something about to happen” is very 
manifest in Denver, both in the atti- 
tude of the managers of big business 
concerns, and in that of the registrants 
who come to our office. Only a very 
few business houses seem to be making 
definite preparations to replace men by 
women. Many say they will do so “if”’— 
but so far are indefinite as to what 
that “if” means. Yet this is a very op- 
portune time for business people to 
know about our Bureau, so the man- 
ager has spent the greater part of the 
time allotted to field work in getting 


acquainted with the men at the head 
of big business concerns. 

By far the greater number of regis- 
trants the past six weeks has been com- 
posed of two classes—teachers who 
more than any other group have seemed 
to realize that now is the best time for 
them to enter the business world; and 
tourists, out here on vacations who hope 
to obtain positions in the West and 
so remain here. Denver being a tourist 
city and the number of visitors being 
unusually large this year, I suppose the 
latter is the inevitable result. 

Since the colleges and clubs aré 
closed for the summer, and since we 
have but a limited number of appli- 
cants on file, our greatest difficulty at 
present is in filling the calls that come 
to us from employers. With the open- 
ing of the colleges and the general fall 
awakening, we feel sure we shall have 
many fine opportunities. 


KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


(Cooperating with Federal and State 
Departments of Labor) 


804 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, MANAGER 


Notwithstanding all the publicity given 
in newspapers to the work that women 
will be called on to do when men are 
drafted, this office has really been asked 
to fill only one high class position. We 
have lined up a number of women for 
positions that men now hold but up to 
the present moment we have received 
just that one call. We find that men 
are promoted to the higher positions 
where possible and women are called 
upon to fill the lower positions in the 
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offices of the corporations. The Y. W. 
C. A. here conducts a very creditable 
employment bureau and we find that 
they too have been called upon to line 
up women for possible vacancies, but 
only in a few cases have they been 
asked to fill positions. We had a call 
from a southern city for a woman with 
C. O. S. training, welfare training and 
police training, salary $150. As we had 
no such paragon in our files, we im- 
mediately sent an S. O. S. to the Bryn 
Mawr Appointment Bureau. Later a 
Kansas University graduate was given 
the opportunity to fill this place. There 
have been a number of new banks 
opened in Kansas City lately and natur- 
ally we have been called upon for secre- 
taries. Last week we were asked for a 
movie actress and advance agent for a 
film company. At present we have not 
filled either one of these but expect to 
do so as we have the material in our 
office. There has been a dearth of 
stenographers for $15 positions, and this 
office has been compelled to turn over 
its calls to other employment offices. We 
have had two very rare opportunities in 
the advertising line for girls who would 
be willing to start in a stenographer’s 
position, and, as soon as conversant with 
the work, be removed into straight ad- 
vertising. Right here it is a matter of 
astonishment to us that girls expect to 
step directly into positions without train- 
ing and disdain the stenographic wedge. 

Our daily mail is a subject of great 
interest to us. We receive letters from 
girls who wish to go as private secre- 
taries to base hospitals in France, girls 
who wish to go in any capacity what- 
soever to France, but refuse to do pat- 
riotic duty in the States. We receive 
calls from college women who have 
been married a number of years, have 
raised families and who now wish to 
enter the business world. They are not 
trained to do anything, but feel them- 
selves capable of doing any kind of 


work. This is one of the hard problems 
of this office. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 
CLUB 


521 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ANNA M. KINGSBURY, SECRETARY 


Here in Los Angeles, the war seems 
not to have had any appreciable effect 
as yet on the employment conditions 
for women. Well trained, experienced 
stenographers have no difficulty in find- 
ing positions, however. We have had 
two positions recently calling for die- 
titians, with hospital experience. This 
seems to be a field in which there are 
many positions opening up. 

Another interesting position was that 
of field secretary for a social service 
organization. We were also asked to 
supply a trained woman to make a voca- 
tional survey in a nearby city. 

Increased interest in vocational sub- 
jects was shown at a two-day vocational 
conference at the University of South- 
ern California this spring. 

As a result of the survey which the 
Vocational Committee made in the de- 
partment stores here in which the posi- 
tions of advertising manager, educa- 
tional director, welfare worker, cafe- 
teria manager, department buyer and 
window decorator were investigated, 
much interesting and useful material 
was collected. This summer we have 
made a report on the work of the pro- 
bation officers and police women. 

We had an inspiring visit not long 
ago from the members of the Denver 
A. C. A., who were active in the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau there. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
%MMA P. HIRTH, ACTING MANAGER 


The Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations is established in its new offices 
in the Berkeley Building at 19 West 
44th Street in the heart of the up-town 
business district of New York. That 
the new location is a huge business 
asset is not to be denied and the Bureau 
is beginning a new era with new policies 
and larger plans. Perhaps the most 
concise definition of our new aim is to 
say that hereafter we shall concentrate 
not so much on filling positions as on 
placing workers. A special effort will 
be made to secure a suitable opening 
for every worker who registers. 

And the demand? It is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Where we formerly 
had one position from an employer, now 
under the new method of field inter- 
views we have three, six, a dozen, some- 
times a hundred, from a single place. 

Can we find the workers? Alas, that 
is another and a very different ques- 
tion. How all the women whom the col- 
leges are training every year manage 
to dissolve into thin air the day after 
commencement is a vocational mystery. 
Especially now, when thousands of 
trained women are needed to take up 
the work of men, the placement secre- 
tary is well nigh desperate because of 
the good openings for women who can- 
not be found. A “live wire” who can 
actually do things and who has the 
proper business or scholarly attitude 
toward her work can be placed with lit 
tle or no effort. We need more of 
them. No doubt every employment bu- 

reau does. 


Most college graduates feel quali- 
fied to manage an office and an office 
force. At present the Bureau has no 


less than four managerial positions and 
yet there are few candidates who can 
qualify for them. One calls for a per- 
son who is familiar with subscription 
lists through actual experience in a pub- 
lishing house. Another requires a re- 
tail sales manager in the educational 
department of a publishing house where 
the atmosphere is a decidedly academic 
one. The positions open are legion and 
many more can be discovered for 
promising people whenever our place- 
ment secretary goes forth to visit pro- 
spective employers. The opportunities 
for women were never greater or more 
numerous. Any person who has had 
organic and inorganic chemistry can find 
a good opening in analytical work; one 
who has specialized in physics and 
mathematics need not wait long if she 
will accept a position in a public utili- 
ties corporation. College graduates 
with a knowledge of statistics,—for ex- 
ample, those who have had the course 
in statistics offered at Columbia Uni- 
versity—are in great demand. The 
women in Wall Street tell us that busi- 
ness statisticians will be needed in the 
very near future by all the large cor- 
porations. For a girl with the adver- 
tising gift and a knowledge of mer- 
chandise the Bureau has a position as 
assistant advertising manager for a de- 
partment store. A girl similarly quali- 
fied may have a position on a trade jour- 
nal or in commercial research. The 
demand for bookkeepers, secretaries and 
stenographers is leagues ahead of the 
supply. It is no longer necessary, as 
formerly, for the candidate to have had 
experience if she can give evidence of 
skill. Hyperbole in this respect could 
hardly overshadow the truth. For those 
who will begin at the bottom and learn 
a business such as printing, purchasing, 
etc., from the ground up, as many col- 
lege men do, there are several appren- 
tice positions open. 


Personality becomes more and more 
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a commercial asset and the Bureau fre- 
quently registers positions which require 
nothing else,—good background, good 
education, well-groomed appearance and 
the working spirit. 

Even if we did not consider it bet- 
ter philosophy and a better public serv- 
ice to “place the girl” rather than “fill 
the job” we should be forced to it by 
the stress of present conditions. From 
now on the girl who calls at the Bu- 
reau for her first piece of work will 
have the benefit of the judgment and 
advice of several people,—not of just 
one. In the Department of Vocational 
Information she will have access to the 
fund of information which is being col- 
lected there,—up-to-the-minute facts 
secured from women who are success- 
ful in every known vocation. The “in- 
terviewing secretary” on the other 
hand, will interpret to her just what 
it is that employers are asking the Bu- 
reau to supply for them. The “place- 
ment secretary” will make a greater 
effort than ever to start her exactly 
right, after an interview with the em- 
ployer who is most likely to need and 
appreciate her individual ability, and she 
will thus find herself in the place where 
her real powers may develop most 
naturally. 





COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The summer months have kept the 
Bureau busier even than usual. Not 
only have there been more calls than at 
any previous time, but placement work 
is more complicated because of the lack 
of sufficiently qualified candidates. For 
several months there has been a con- 
stant demand for business women, 


equipped with stenography, but recently 
the demand has far exceeded the supply. 
Stenographers who were receiving $65 
a month last year are now unwilling to 
consider $80 positions. Beginners are 
starting out with much higher salaries, 
even when they are not well equipped. 

One firm has engaged one of our can- 
didates, who was a teacher in a busi- 
ness school, to undertake a new piece 
of work with their stenographic force. 
She looks over all letters before they 
are returned to the men who dictated 
them, to see that they are correct. This 
saves the men much valuable time, and 
gives the young stenographers further 
schooling and oversight of a construc- 
tive type. A good salary is paid for this 
service. Although only an experiment 
it 2s giving such satisfaction that it will 
be continued. 

Another corporation has employed a 
woman of mature years to learn the 
details of its office work, so that she 
can train in all the women that will be 
employed to take the places of the men. 

A company employing a large num- 
ber of women has engaged a social 
worker as visitor and employment man- 
ager to investigate home and working 
conditions. 

A branch of the Y. W. C. A. has ac- 
cepted a graduate of the Margaret Mor- 
rison, Carnegie School, Social Work 
Department as secretary of girls’ work. 

Our income is increasing, so that we 
can tide over until fall, when the Col- 
lege Night will come to our aid 
financially. 

BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


Several years ago a college graduate 
called at the office and stated that she 
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had majored in mathematics, did not 
care to teach, was not a bookkeeper and 
asked what we could do for her. We 
succeeded in obtaining a position for 
her as assistant statistician, although at 
the time there was not much call for 
girls with her qualifications. At present 
there is a great change and there seems 
to be a number of opportunities for the 
woman with a mathematical mind. The 
draft has made interesting openings for 
bookkeepers and banks and public cor- 
porations are calling for women inter- 
ested in figures. 


The following opportunity for a 
woman interested in both statistics and 
social work has been described by a 
member of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia : 


“One of the unique features of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia is that 
it maintains its own Department of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


“Under Statistics is included the ac- 
counting from day to day of the case 
work in each of the several divisions. 
This involves the devising of record 
blanks, face sheets and methods of re- 
cording. Of the five divisions of the 
Court,—Juvenile, Domestic Relations, 
Misdemeanants’, Criminal and Civil, the 
first four are concerned with essentially 
social problems. The probation depart- 
ment deals with cases both before and 
after Court hearings, and is able to ad- 
just many cases without referring them 
for formal hearings by the Judge, so 
that while some cases known to Court 
never reach the courtroom, all are 
known to the probation department. This 
results in a very large number of records 
—at least 11,000 new ones a year. 


“The keeping of expense accounts of 
the various workers is also a part of 
the statistical work. In short, the sta- 
tistics include all the arithmetic of the 
Court instead of the mere formal list- 
ing of the work done, which is usually 


implied by statistics in a social organiza- 
tion. 


“The term Research covers prepara- 
tion of all reports both monthly and 
annual and any interpretative studies 
whether for publication or for the 
Court’s use. The department is 
equipped with all necessary mechanical 
devices, such as punching machines, and 
the Powers’ sorting machine which is 
similar to that used by the U. S. Census 
Commission, also mechanical listing ap- 
paratus and calculators. 

“The workers in this department are 
picked and it is expected that each one 
will receive training in the elementary 
essentials of statistical work so that they 
will not work blindly but will under- 
stand the objects of the work and the 
process in use. 


“Because of the nature and extent of 
the problems handled in the Court, the 
records have a real sociological value 
and contain vast amounts of information 
which should yield good results to the 
student. While the Court uses much of 
this information for its own purposes, 
there is room for the outside student, 
who may volunteer as assistant and re- 
ceive instruction on the utilization of the 
Court’s material for research purposes. 
These instructions would include the 
use of the various machines, tabulat- 
ing, sorting, etc., construction of tables 
and graphs. It would not be possible 
to hold a class but provision might be 
made for two students at a time. At 
first their work would probably be to 
do anything that was needed in the 
routine work, and as they became famil- 
iar with the material and methods, they 
might choose special topics for develop- 
ment over an indefinite period. Students 
from Bryn Mawr working under the 
Carola Woerishoffer Foundation have 
already done some of this work, and 
it was credited towards their practicum 
by Dr. Kingsbury.” 

The woman in charge of this depart- 
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ment has conducted graduate classes at 
the University of Pennsylvania and also 
at the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Service, so that it would be possible to 
observe academic standards of work. 
This Bureau reflects the general con- 
dition of business and like everyone else 
is finding difficulty in obtaining enough 
experienced and trained women for the 
opportunities that await them. 


NOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston Street, Boston 
Appointment Bureau 


MISS FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


The Director has spent most of her 
time during August working on plans 
for the registration of women for volun- 
teer war service. Lists of available sec- 
retaries are being prepared, and further 
names are being added to the list com- 
piled for Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Chairman of the Woman’s Committee 
on Food Conservation. The Bureau 
lists are furnishing valuable informa- 
tion. Any additions of possible volun- 
teers, resident in Massachusetts, will be 
welcomed. 

The investigation undertaken by Mrs. 
William Healy is being carried on. The 
results still seem to show that many 
Boston offices are not planning yet for 
the increased employment of women. 

Among the interesting positions filled 
during the past month are an assistant 
employment manager in a _ publishing 
house (300 employees), a vocational 
teacher who gives vocational advice and 
does research work for the blind in a 
middle-western city; and a food super- 
intendent for a family hotel. 

The Bureau feels that it is further 
“doing its bit” in releasing one of its 


secretaries, Miss Constance Votey, to 
go to France as secretary to the Boston 
City Hospital Unit. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit, Mich. 
MARY J. MALCOMSON, MANAGER 


Fall work in the Detroit Bureau is 
starting off with a rush. Manufactur- 
ing plants are eager to secure college 
women with and without business ex- 
perience who are willing to come into 
their work and prepare for positions of 
responsibility. On the other hand our 
young women in general have taken a 
very practical attitude toward the work, 
and realize that their college work is 
only a foundation to start from, and are 
quite ready to take a training for busi- 
ness, either in a practical school or in 
the business office or plant as the case 
may be. The seedlings of vocational 
conferences have taken root. 

We are feeling very distinctly the de- 
mand for women with technical training 
and “mathematical minds,” who are re- 
placing men in various positions. 

Because of the number of organiza- 
tions in the city which have prepared to 
meet special needs here in the way of 
war-time demands for volunteer work 
for women, and because we have felt 
that our best service could be in the 
way of placing educated women in the 
work best adapted to their training and 
natures, this Bureau is planning to con- 
tinue at this time according to its origi- 
nal aims, and bend increasing efforts and 
resources toward enlarging our scope 
and influence. 
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VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS 


6-8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Virginia 
O. L. Hatcuer, Director 


ELLA WORTH, TUTTLE, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The Virginia Bureau of Vocations 
will this year try the experiment of 
omitting all fees for services rendered 
women in Virginia and may later omit 
them in all connections. This action 
is taken for a variety of reasons. The 
Virginia Bureau has been, from the be- 
ginning, mainly educational in its aim, 
and thts aim will be more clearly under- 
stood by the public, if certain conven- 
tional features associated with employ- 
ment agencies are given up. Three- 
fourths of its work is not of the sort 
for which fees are usually exacted and 
the proportion is likely to continue, so 
that we can not look to fees for the 
provision, of a large share of the 
required income. Since the work must 
be largely supported by voluntary gifts, 
it will be much easier to secure this sup- 
port if we, in turn, give our help with- 
out charge. This has been made clear 
by our experience thus far. 

The Virginia Bureau would be glad 
to discuss with the other bureaus a 
practical form of adjustment of the 
new plan in instances where positions 
are filled by them with candidates fur- 
nished by us or vice versa. 

Our work of the past year, reinforced 
by wide and varied cooperation, results 
this autumn in the opening of three 


new schools in Richmond, each provid- 
ing advanced technical training in one 
field of work. The Richmond School of 
Social Economy under the direction of 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., for the first time 
makes adequate training in social work 
available in the South. The curriculum 
of the school has been worked out with 
the aid of much friendly cooperation 
from the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, the American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charities, and 
other organizations, and has, of course, 
a wide field for usefulness. Similarly, 
the Secretarial School has been worked 
out with cordial cooperation from Sim- 
mons College and is to have as its 
director a graduate of Simmons who is 
also a graduate of Bryn Mawr. A small 
beginning is also to be made in advanced 
instruction in the applied arts, the board 
of directors of the Richmond Art Club 
having engaged two instructors from 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts for this purpose. 

Late in October the Virginia Bureau 
of Vocations will hold a conference in 
the interest of professional and busi- 
ness opportunities for women. The 
central feature of the two-day confer- 
ence will be an address on liberal culture 
as a vocational asset, and a large num- 
ber of specialists in various phases of 
women’s activities will speak. The rep- 
resentation is to be state wide and Vir- 
ginia women who are achieving notable 
success outside the state will be invited. 

Our routine office work goes forward, 
but we feel that our best results, for 
many years to come, will be of the edu- 
cational sort indicated in the opening 
paragraphs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 
It is intended to notice in this department books and other publica- 
tions of educational and social interest, preference being given to those 
by members of the A.C. A. Copies should be sent immediately upon 
issue to the office of THE JOUKNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A So- 
CIAL PROBLEM. 
By Sterling Andrus Leonard, 
Horace Mann School, Columbia 
University. Boston: The Hough- 
ton-Mifflln Company. 


The social idea is pervading 
everything. Here is a quite con- 
vincing and suggestive little book 
on the socializing of English 
composition. Almost every one 
will agree that about the least 
interesting subject taught in our 
grades and high schools (and 
many will wish to add our col- 
leges), is the study of English 
and anything that will help to 
vitalize its teaching is a godsend. 
If you ask the majority of writ- 
ers in what school they learned 
their art or craft they will tell 
you they never learned it in 
school, but out of it—in news- 
paper offices, places of business, 
at home, anywhere but school. 
Those who have acquired the 
knowledge in school are pretty 
generally the didactic writers 
whose stilted, academic pages 
are read by no one who is not 
obliged to read them. Byron 
said the way he was taught 
English in Cambridge came very 
nearly being a permanent check 
to his freedom of expression in 
writing but one does not have to 
go back to Byron to hear like 


complaints from _ well-known 
men and women of letters. 

Mr. Leonard offers the idea 
that our school boys and girls 
write poorly because their free- 
dom is restricted. They are 
obliged to conform to this and 
that rule; to write themes upon 
subjects of which they have no 
knowledge and often are not old 
enough to grasp the meanings, 
and when this is done their work 
is “edited to death” by over- 
zealous teachers anxious for the 
appearance of the finished pro- 
duct. There is seldom allowed 
in these themes any tang, any 
homely, savory expressions to 
give life to the deadening narra- 
tive or description. All must be 
bookish and correct. Instead of 
this recounting of old things, 
this sublime devotion to the 
things already written, live, vi- 
tal topics, experiences 
should engage the pupil; and 
these may include imaginary ex- 


actual 


periences which often are more 
real than reality to the young 
mind. And correction should be 
minimized. 

Aristotle’s unhappily applied 
remark that a composition 
must have a beginning, a middle 
and an end, Mr. Leonard be- 
lieves to have been the cause of 
much of the stilted work our 
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schools are turning out. So much 
emphasis is placed upon how to 
begin, how to proceed and how 
to finish that ideas evaporate 
before they can be utilized. Let 
the pupil learn how to group his 
ideas in an orderly way, the one 
leading naturally and logically 
into the next, and he need bother 
little about expositions, induc- 
tions, etc. Let him learn this 
and to give free natural play to 
his words and he has made the 
best kind of a beginning in the 
art of expression by language. 
By the time he is ready to pre- 
pare a digest of a piece of litera- 
ture or write a critique of a mas- 
terpiece, he will know how to 
write. He will have been 
trained early to observe and will 
bring to his task the scientific 
mind, freshness of view, ideas 
to express and naturalness. 

The book is divided into four 
parts—with the addendum of an 
outline that will prove of real 
help to teachers who wish to 
turn from the old, beaten paths 
and socialize their English 
classes. 


DRESSMAKING AS A TRADE FOR 
WoMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By May Allinson. Boston: The 
Woman’s Educational and In- 


dustrial Union. Price 80 cts. 
net., postage extra. 


This thesis was prepared by 
Miss Allinson under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury 


as a part of the requirements for 
her Ph.D. at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In collecting her material 
Miss Allinson interviewed 200 
women workers and one hundred 
other workers of various types 
and secured data regarding pro- 
cesses of the dressmaking trade, 
seasons, wages, qualifications, 
pay-rolls, home conditions of the 
worker, etc. The gist of all this 
is embodied in her book and 
there is much additional infor- 
mation of value. For instance 
a brief history of the evolution 
of the trade through three cen- 
turies is illuminating and sur- 
prisingly interesting. 

Three reasons were given by 
those interviewed for the choice 
of dressmaking as an occupation 
—natural taste and inclination, 
knowledge acquired at school 
and the advice of friends. This 
latter reason entered largely into 
the choice as the social level of 
dressmakers in the homes and 
shops of Massachusetts is high- 
er than that of factories. Miss 
Allinson finds a decided preju- 
dice against the factory for girls 
in the homes of the middle class, 
while dressmaking is considered 
a refined occupation—essential- 
ly a woman’s work. Women 
with creative ability can find 
in it an outlet for artistic expres- 
sion that is very satisfying, and 
as variety is the keynote of wo- 
men’s clothes there is ample 
room for the exercise of that 
ability. Also the woman who 
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can sew and sew well need never 
be idle. There is always work 
to be done in homes when the 
shops are closed. 

Despite seasonal fluctuations 
in the trade Miss Allinson finds 
that dressmaking has some de- 
cided advantages for women ov- 
er other industries. It ensures 
a living wage; it offers a content 
where variety and taste are call- 
ed for, and for a sincere, capable 
worker there is good chance of 
promotion. The Trade Schools 
of Massachusetts are realizing 
this (there are flourishing 
schools in Boston, |Worcester, 
Somerville and Cambridge) and 
are giving the most important 
place in the curriculum to dress- 
making. ‘They are turning out 
every year scores of young wo- 
men so equipped that every- 
where in the civilized world 
their services can be used. That 
is one of the advantages of ma- 
joring in clothes. Every woman 
is interested in them to a more 
or less extent and almost every 
family must have sewing done 
other than that the family is 
capable of turning out. 

Another thing in favor of the 
trade is that it is not a child-em- 
ploying industry. By its very 
nature it calls for trained service 
and that of sufficient maturity to 
be able to discriminate. Accord- 
ing to Miss Allinson’s statistics 
only one-third of one per cent of 
girls under sixteen are working 
at the trade. 


HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION FOR 
War SERVICE 


By Thetta Quay Franks. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.00. 


In this latest of Mrs. Franks’ 
books she tells how women can 
save by careful attention to food 
values, by handling money on 
the same principles that busi- 
ness men do, and by the budget 
system which ought to prevail in 
every home. Her working pro- 
gram for the conservation of 
household resources while pre- 
senting little that is mew is 
attractively set forth and will 
probably commend itself to 
housekeepers when the statistic- 
al literature with which we are 
being flooded, or a good deal of 
it, will be relegated to the waste- 
basket. 

Her advice regarding the 
handling of money might very 
well be followed in many 
homes where strict expense ac- 
counts have not been kept. Buy- 
ing food that can be kept in ad- 
vance is of course a great saving 
and careful handling and storage 
will help. It would be impossible 
however to get at the cost of a 
month’s provision this year by 
dividing the sum total of last 
year’s expenditure by twelve as 
she suggests. Prices have ad- 
vanced too greatly and a good- 
sized margin would have to be 
allowed. Even with this con- 
sideration there is always an 
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over-lapping. Mrs. Franks gives 
space in her pages to the Man- 
ning Home Budget system in 
which incomes from $1,000 to 
$5,000 are carefully worked out 
and apportioned. This divides 
the income into five parts, i. e. 
rent, food, expense of operation, 
clothes and “higher life.” Under 
this latter division everything 
not included in the others is 
lumped from theatre seats to 
doctors’ bills. 

Most of the suggestions Mrs. 
Franks gives are in operation in 
the majority of well-to-do 
homes. Where her book should 
go and where it will do the most 
good is in the hundreds of un- 
organized households over the 
country; households where de- 
spite the agricultural colleges 
and all the talk about food con- 
servation laxness still prevails 
and wastefulness still goes on. 
Especially would it help in the 
rural districts where improvi- 
dence has become proverbial and 
surprisingly few of the house- 
wives have ever heard of bud- 
gets and vitamins and blanched 
cold packs. It may be said in 
criticism that in homes such as 
these the income is generally not 
large enough to bother with a 
budget system. Mrs. Franks 
has anticipated this and worked 
out a division of incomes below 
$1,000 that will fit the humblest 
household and can be put in op- 
eration quite as well as in the 
case of larger amounts. 


The book is misnamed. There 
is nothing in it especially applic- 
able to wartime. It contains 
merely good suggestions and a 
set of principles that ought to 
obtain in every well-regulated 
home at all times. 


THE Boy Scouts oF THE LIGHT- 

HOUSE TROOP 

By F. Moulton McLane. New 

York: Barse Hopkins & Co. 

Price 75 cents. 

This book makes a very real 
contribution to the literature 
that has grown up around the 
Boy Scout movement. It is a 
good, clean, wholesome story, 
remarkably well told. It has the 
especial merit of starting off 
entertainingly and keeping up 
the interest, and the characters 
are all live people. The class 
tough “Joe Darby” is very well 
drawn and his moral evolution 
under the blind boy’s influence 
is not too swift to be true, while 
the blind boy himself-is a most 
winning and lovable person. The 
only incident of the story that 
strikes the reviewer as weak is 
the gift to Cecily Darby of the 
diamond ring. In real life the 
gift would have been not a ring 
but a capable surgeon and mon- 
ey enough to have provided for 
a much longer summer than 
Joe’s poor little hoard could pos- 
sibly have paid for. 

Young people and grown-ups 
will be equally interested in the 
account of the Lighthouse Troop 
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in New York City. The exhibi- 
tion described Miss McLane as- 
sures us is a true description 
“unchanged in every detail.” To 
one unfamiliar with the work of 
sightless children it seems little 
short of miraculous. If blind 
boys and girls can perform such 
wonders what cannot Scouts do 
who have “all their eyes?” 


S1eur bu L’HuT 


A Pageant Play by Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker. Published by 
the Author. Price 75 cents net, 
discount on ten or more copies. 
One copy sent on application. 


The French explorer Sieur du 
I/hut has been taken by Mrs. 
Stocker for the central charac- 
ter of her play. During the 
reign of Louis XIV. du L/hut 
was in this country and inci- 
dents of his career have been 
chronicled by several historians. 
Parkman in his “La Salle and 
the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi” calls Sieur du L’hut one 
of the most picturesque charac- 
ters of the early history of the 
country. In the general revival 
of interest in American history 
and folklore he will perhaps find 
his rightful place and_ this 
charming play should help him 
to secure it. 

In reading through the four 
short acts in which du L/hut’s 
tact and sympathy in dealing 
with the Indians are brought 
out; in which there is excite- 


ment galore, Indian conspira- 
cies, rescues, a lover’s quarrel 
and reconciliation, one is im- 
pressed with Mrs. Stocker’s 
thorough understanding of the 
spirit of the primitive peoples 
about whom she is writing. The 
reviewer can call to mind noth- 
ing more simple and appealing 
than the scenes featuring the 
Chippewa girl-rescuer; they are 
so free from sentimentality, so 
true to the aspects of the Indian 
soul. The play brings out many 
of the striking incidents in the 
career of Sieur du L/hut, which 
in turn call out a continuous ex- 
position of Indian tradition, 
tolklore, dancing melodies, etc. 
These are however an intrinsic 
part of the story. The love af- 
fair is invented but it is happily 
conceived and fits well into the 
life of the interesting hero of 
the play. 

The play has proved its adapt- 
ability to the capacity of ama- 
teurs. It has been performed 
by the Duluth Branch at the city 
of Duluth, which was named 
after the hero but it is not a 
local play. It is a general Indian 
play which can be produced any- 
where, and its pageant features 
can be developed to suit any set- 
ting. All the Indian scenes and 
the Montreal garden scene 
should lend themselves equally 
well to outdoor or indoor stage 
production. 

Mrs. Stocker is a specialist on 
Indian folklore and music. Her 
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knowledge has been gained by 
constant association with primi- 
tive tribes. She has been a resi- 
dent in their encampments and 
they have accepted her as a 
member and given her the name 
“O-mes-qua wi-gi  shi-go-que”’ 
or Red Sky Lady. 


TRAILS SUNWARD 


By Cale Young Rice. New 
York: The Century Company. 
Price $1.25 net. 


Mr. Rice is still keeping the 
place that he has filled so long 
and so honorably as one of 
America’s foremost poets. In 
this book one finds the same 
freshness of outlook, evenness 
and felicity of phrase that has 
characterized all his work from 
the beginning. It is rather re- 
freshing not to stumble at in- 
tervals upon the often grotesque 
vers libre tnat one finds scatter- 
ed so liberally through the poetic 
volumes of today. The author 
however has confessed at vari- 
cus times his dislike for “this 
illegitimate offspring of Whit- 
man’s verse” so unless his muse 
should undergo a decided trans- 
formation there will be no two- 
syllabled lines following those 
of eight or nine in future vol- 
umes he may write to ruffle the 


temper of the lover of harmony 
in literary metrics. 

“Wraiths of Destiny” a war 
fantasy in three revelations takes 
up the bulk of space in the pres- 
ent volume. It is worked out 
with the dramatic fredom and 
exquisite finesse one would ex- 
pect of an artist of Mr. Rice’s 
temper and also shows his un- 
failing optimism. 

And here are two stanzes of 
another poem “Hafiz at Forty” 
which cloaks the philosophy of 
a glad heart and whose tripping 
measures linger pleasantly in 
the memory : 


“I’ve slipped into the years betwixt 
the green of youth and age 
Betwixt the dawn and the sunset up- 

on life’s pilgrimage 
And well do I love the green yet 
though turned toward the gray; 
But I do not cry for the flow- 
ers of it 
The April-tripping hours of it 
And all the singing bowers of 
it 
As on I take my way.” 
* * * ° * 
For forty is as good as twenty to 
him who loves the earth 
The bulbul sings a different song 
but one as sweet of worth 
A face is not so fair then, though 
fairer is the soul; 
So here by my caravansery 
Where I may every dancer see, 
A quiet seat will answer me 
As well upon the whole. 
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KHRANCH PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES 
CALIFORNIA: 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH, San Francisco. 
President: Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, 2808 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. E. Brownell, 1700 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHERN BRANCH, Riverside, Redlands and San 
Bernardino. 
President: Mrs. Arthur L. Brown, 614 14th St., Riverside, Cal. 
Secretary: Gertrude Reid, Alta Loma, California. 


FRESNO BRANCH, Fresno. 
President: Edith Hayden, 2155 Amador St., Fresno, Cal. 
Secretary: Jeannette Minard, 311 Abby St., Fresno, Cal. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY BRANCH, Imperial. 
President: Mrs. C. F. Turner, Calexico, Cal. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Mrs. R. P. Vaile, 744 Broadway, El Centro, 
Cal 


al. 
(Recording) Mrs. Bertha Hartshorn, Holtville, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH, Los Angeles. 
President: Mrs. Birney Donnell, 1410 Sherman Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Louise Gatch, 1408 Spruce St., South 
Pasadena, Cal. 
(Recording) Mrs. Frank Waters, 2343 London St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


SAN JOSE BRANCH, San José. 
President: Clara H. Smith, State Normal School, San José, Cal. 
Secretary: Alice Williston, 390 South 6th St. San José, Cal. 


SANTA BARBARA BRANCH, Santa Barbara. 
President: Mrs. Frances Burns Linn, 1821 Olive Street, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Pearl Chase, 2012 Anacapa St., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 
(Recording) Dorothy Davis, 1627 Chapala St., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 


VENTURA COUNTY BRANCH, Ventura, Oxnard and Santa Paula. 
President: Mrs. Henry Levy, 155 G St., Oxnard, Cal. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. C. Sharp, Saticoy, Cal. 


COLORADO: 


CANON CITY BRANCH, Canon City. 
President: Ruth Lewis, 215 N. Sth St., Canon City, Colo. 
Secretary: Dorothy Wilkin, 807 Allison Ave., Canon City, Colo. 


COLORADO BRANCH, Denver. 
President: Edna Howard, 1521 Steele St., Denver, Colo. 
Secretary: Norma Garwood, 935 Downing St., Denver, Colo. 


COLORADO SOUTHERN BRANCH, Colorado Springs. 
President: Mrs. Franklin E. Brooks, 1324 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Secretary: Mrs. Albert R. Ellingwood, 1514 N. Weber St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 





Teeter emi 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Notable Teachers From East and West 
A short course of eight weeks, called: 
THE WINTER SCHOOL, beginning in January. 


A short course of seven weeks, called: 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, beginning in June. 


A LONG COURSE of eleven months, beginning 
in October. 


The Library School of the University of Wisconsin 
Offers a Course of One Year in Library Economy 


The_demand upon the school for college women to fill notable 
library positions can not be supplied; its graduates therefore 
secure desirable positions with opportunity for advancement. 


For descriptive catalog address the Preceptor 


MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE, Madison, Wisconsin 
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PUEBLO BRANCH, Pueblo. 
President: Mrs. William Jehle, 2714 High St., Pueblo, Colo. 
Secretary: Mary W. Hopkins, 2915 High St., Pueblo, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT: 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH, New Haven. 

President: Margaret T. Corwin, 247 St. Ronan St., New Haven, Ct. 

Secretary: Mrs. William H. Buell, 31 Highland St., New Haven, Ct. 
GREENWICH BRANCH, Greenwich. 

President: Mrs. Fritz C. Hyde, Maple Ave., Greenwich, Ct. 

Secretary: Mrs. Roger S. Baldwin, Round Hill Road, Greenwich, Ct. 
NEW LONDON BRANCH, New London. 

President: Anna H. Branch, 11 Hempstead St., New London, Ct. 

Secretary: Betsey B. Larrabee, 16 Broad St., Groton, Ct. 
NORWALK BRANCH, Norwalk. 

President: Mrs. Clifford Betts, Westport, Ct. 

Secretary: Mrs. Arthur Lole, High St., South Norwalk, Ct. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 
President: Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, 35 B Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton, 2. -C. 
Secretary: Mabel Colcord, 1335 12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HAWAII: 


HAWAIIAN BRANCH, Honolulu. 
President: Mrs. W. J. Forbes, 1548 Wilder Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 
Secretary: J. May Fraser, 1804 College St., Honolulu, T. H. 


ILLINOIS: 


BLOOMINGTON BRANCH, Bloomington. 
President: Edith I. Atkin, 214 N. University St., Normal, Ills. 
Secretary: Mildred Felmley, North School St., Normal, Ills. 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS BRANCH, Urbana. 
President: Deette Rolfe, 601 John St., Champaign, IIs. 
Secretary: Mrs. G. D. Beal, 710% W. Nevada St., Urbana, Ills. 
CHICAGO BRANCH, Chicago. 
President: Mrs. Henry Hilton, 5640 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIls. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Mrs. C. B. Cooper, 6138 University Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
(Recording) Mrs. J. W. Barnhart, 7017 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
ILLINOIS-IOWA BRANCH, Rock Island, Ills., Moline, Ills. and Daven- 
port, la. 
President: Mrs. John W. Steenis, 1746 Park Ave., Davenport, Ia. 
Secretary: Ruth Clendenin, 754 17th Ave., East Moline, Ills. 
SPRINGFIELD BRANCH, Springfield. 
President: Mrs. Mandlebert W. Baker, 1516 S. 6th St., Springfield, Ills. 
Secretary: Lydia Quinlan, 220 W. Edwards, Springfield, Ills. 


INDIANA: 

BLOOMINGTON BRANCH, Bloomington. 

President: Mrs. Frank Andrews, 901 East Tenth St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Secretary: Mrs. H. G. Childs, 921 Atwater Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
GREENCASTLE BRANCH, Greencastle. 

President: Mrs. Frank H. Streightoff, P. O. Box 298, Greencastle, Ind. 

Secretary: Hazel Bridges, 401 Franklin St., Greencastle, Ind. 
INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH, Indianapolis. 

President : Amy F.. Keene, 1327 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary: Florence Morrison, 701 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one 
hour from New York. From primary to college. 
Two residence houses, separate School House and 
Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 
Attractive General and Special Courses for girls 
who do not enter college. Practical Course in 
Household Science. Girls receive actual training 
in second residence house, the Lodge. 

Study of the individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. Book- 
let on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 


Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith } Principals 


June ete of the Senior Department 


NATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


of the 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


A Tuo Year GRADUATE COURSE of 
Training for EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


First Year - Non-resident 
Second Year - Resident at the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
New York Oity 
For all information address 
SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


A word to advertisers: The Journal 


reaches thousands of the Women of 
the Country that you want to reach 





N. B. Are you saving your 
money to invest in the second 
issue of the Liberty Loan? 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
Boston, 2A Park Street. 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Building. 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 
Portland, 514 Journal Building. 
Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Avenue. 


Los Angeles, 533 City Bank Building. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 


The Smead School for G irls 


Established 1884 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
PUPILS 


Incorporated 1911 


Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory 


THE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 
Toledo, Ohio 


BROWNELL HALL OMAHA 


Nebraska 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Members of the class of 1916 have been ac- 
cepted at Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Western Universities. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Exceptional Advantages in Music and 
Household Arts. 


Rt. Rev. A. L. Williams, D. D., President 
Miss Euphemia Johnson, Principal 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Thirty-fourth Year 


HIGH AND ELEMENTARY 
For Boys and Girls 
Accredited to Colleges 
ae 


Thomas W. Sidwe is 
Frances Halden Sid Sidwoll A.B.’ } Principals 
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*LAFAYETTE BRANCH, Lafayette. 
President: Carolyn E. Shoemaker, 527 State St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Secretary: Mary I.. Matthews, 356 State St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
* Officers for 1916-17. New officers not yet elected. 


IOWA: 


DES MOINES BRANCH, Des Moines. 
President:Mrs. H. T. Rollins, 4137 Greenwood Drive, Des Moines, Ia. 
Secretary: Miriam Hoffman, 3206 University Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
SIOUX CITY BRANCH, Sioux City. 
President: Mrs. E. P. Farr, 1605 Douglas St., Sioux City, Ia. 
Secretary: Carrie Brown, 3324 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Ia. 


KANSAS: 


CHANUTE BRANCH, Chanute. 
President: Mrs. F. A. Parsons, 803 S. Central Ave., Chanute, Kans. 
Secretary: Bertha Kernen, 330 W. Main St., Chanute, Kans. 


EMPORIA BRANCH, Emporia. 
President: Agnes R. Riddell, College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 
Secretary: Violet Haynes, 602 W. 12th Ave., Emporia, Kans. 
KANSAS BRANCH, Lawrence. 
President: Mrs. F. B. Dains, 1224 Louisiana St., Lawrence, Kans. 
Secretary: 7. E. B. Stouffer, 1525 New Hampshire St. Lawrence, 
ans. 
TOPEKA BRANCH, Topeka. 
President: Mrs. T. F. Doran, 125 Western Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
Secretary: Edna P. Hopkins, 1177 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kans. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 


BOSTON BRANCH, Boston. 
President: Mrs. Lee S. McCollester, 48 Professors’ Row, Tufts 
College. 
Secretary: Elsie M. Paine, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
FALL RIVER BRANCH, Fall River. 

President: Mrs. Randall N. Durfee, 19 Highland Ave., Fall River, Mass. 
Secretary: Mary C. Cummings, 533 Locust St., Fall River, Mass. 
MICHIGAN : 

ANN ARBOR BRANCH, Ann Arbor. 
President: Mrs. H. C. Adams, 1850 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary: Mrs. F. N. Scott, 1351 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
BATTLE CREEK BRANCH, Battle Creek. 
President: Clare Briggs, 201 Garfield Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Secretary: Adelaide C. Holton, 243 Maple St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
DETROIT BRANCH, Detroit. 
President: Mary Farnsworth, 65 Hendrie St., Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Mrs. J. D. Hudnut, 18 Arden Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
(Recording) Marguerite White, 110 Virginia Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
KALAMAZOO BRANCH, Kalamazoo. 
President: Mrs. Charles Wilcox, 429 Park Place, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Secretary: Maude White, 312 Woodward Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
LANSING BRANCH, Lansing. 
President: Norma Gilchrist, East Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary: Mabel Mosher, 412 W. Genesee St., Lansing, Mich. 
NILES BRANCH, Niles. 
President: Mrs. F. J. Plym, 199 N. 4th St., Niles, Mich. 
Secretary: Mary A. Tyler, 303 Sycamore St., Niles, Mich. 
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MINNESOTA: 
DULUTH BRANCH, Duluth. 
President: Mrs. A. T. Banning, 1829 E. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 
Secretary: Helen Potter, 1602 Jefferson St., Duluth, Minn. 
MINNESOTA BRANCH, Minneapolis. 
President: Hope McDonald, 201 Ridgewood Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary: Emily Pyke, 1918 Humboldt Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Assistant) Elizabeth Coleman, 2530 Garfield Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
NORTHFIELD BRANCH, Northfield. 
President: Mrs. John D. Nutting, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary: Mrs. George W. Spohn, Northfield, Minn. 
ST. PAUL BRANCH, St. Paul. 
President: Mrs. Albert Lindeke, 345 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Secretary: Marie Johnson, 941 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Assistant Secretary: Mrs. Edward Wergedahl, 976 Osceola Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI: 
CENTRAL MISSOURI BRANCH, Columbia. 
President: Mrs. Walter Miller, 1516 Keiser Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
Secretary: Emma Canthorn, 401 Price Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY BRANCH, Kansas City. 
President: Mrs. Paul A. Simonds, 4020 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Secretary: Mrs. Caroline R. Wordworth, 215 W. 53d St. Terrace, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
OZARK BRANCH, Springfield. 
Pres:dent: Kathryn Adams, McCullagh Cottage, Springfield, Mo. 
Secretary: Mrs. John Clark Jordan, 610 E. Lynn St., Springfield, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS BRANCH, St. Louis. 
President: Mrs. Walter Kirchner, 4931 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Clarissa Brockstedt, 4902 St. Louis Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
(Recording) Genevieve Apgar, 3885 Utah Place, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
MONTANA: 
GREAT FALLS BRANCH, Great Falls. 
President: Mrs. Wheeler Coy, 516 Fourth Ave., N., Great Falls, Mont. 
Secretary: Clara Kuck, 908 Third Ave., N., Great Falls, Mont. 
HELENA CHAPTER OF THE MONTANA BRANCH, Helena. 
President: Dr. M. M. Dean, Power Block, Helena, Mont. 
Secretary: Agnes Dickerson, Kenwood, Helena, Mont. 
MISSOULA CHAPTER OF MONTANA BRANCH, Missoula. 
President. Mrs. Helen A. Smith, 704 River St., Missoula, Mont. 
Secretary: Mrs. Lewis Simes, 616 Blaine St., Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA: 
NEBRASKA BRANCH, Lincoln. 
President: Mrs. May B. Field, 544 S. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary: Marguerite C. McPhee, The Orlo, Lincoln, Neb. 
OMAHA BRANCH, Omaha. 
President: Mrs. H. E. Newbranch, 1902 South Thirty-third St., Omaha, 
Neb. 
Secretary: Mrs. Anan Raymond, 5107 California St., Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA: 
RENO BRANCH, Reno. 
President: Mrs. L. W. Hartman, 215 Maple St., Reno, Nevada. 
Secretary: Margaret Fulton, 146 W. First St., Reno, Nevada. 
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NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY BRANCH, Atlantic City. _ 
President: Mrs. A. R. Chenoweth, 29 S. Tennessee Ave., Atlantic City. 
H,. 3. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Kathryn E. C. Carrigan, C-4 Albany Apt., 
Atlantic City, N. J. : 
(Recording) Elizabeth Boyer, 31 S. Stenton Place, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL NEW YORK BRANCH, Syracuse. 
President: Mrs. C. W. Cabeen, 807 Comstock Ave., Syracuse. 
Secretary: Lida Cady, 731 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse. 
EASTERN NEW YORK BRANCH, Albany. 
President: Mrs. Elbert V. Mullenneaux, 299 Quail St., Albany. 
Secretary: Henrietta Gibson, 415 State St., Albany. 
ELMIRA BRANCH, Elmira. 
President: Mrs. Rufus Stanley, 105 Columbia St., Elmira. 
Secretary: Adelaide L. Dexter, 517 Euclid Ave., Elmira. 
MOHAWK VALLEY BRANCH, Utica. 
President: Alice A. Knox, 1006 Cornelia St., Utica. 
Secretary: Florence M. Kelly, 15 Jewett Place, Utica. 
NEW YORK CITY BRANCH, New York. 
President: Edith M. Valet, 111 W. 127th St., New York City. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Edith F. Mulhall, Barnard College. 
(Recording) Mrs. J. M. Hills, 135 Prospect Park, West, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER BRANCH, Rochester. 
President: Mrs. Charles H. Snyder, 4 Roosevelt St., Rochester. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Edith Ryder, 1399 East Ave., Rochester. 
(Recording) Adelaide CC. Bowen, 221 Oxford St., 
Rochester. 
SOUTHERN NEW YORK BRANCH, Binghamton. 
President: Eva S. Burlingham, 158 Hawley St., Binghamton. 
Secretary: Edna I,. Treyz, 148 Hawley St., Binghamton. 
WESTERN NEW YORK BRANCH, Buffalo. 
President: Dr. Carro C. Croff, 175 Franklin St., Buffalo. 
Secretary: Mrs. George H. Camehl, 410 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 

NORTH DAKOTA BRANCH, Grand Forks. 

President: Ella L. Fulton, University of North Dakota, University, N. D- 

Secretary: Mary MacCumber, University P. O., North Dakota. 
VALLEY CITY BRANCH, Valley City. 

President: Susan McCoy, Kindred Hotel, Valley City, N. D. 

Secretary: Amanda Zabel, Valley City, N. D 

OHIO: 

COLUMBUS BRANCH, Columbus. 

President: Mrs. George W. Knight, 104 Fifteenth Ave., Columbus, O. 

Secretary: Florence L. Bell, 382 E. Town St., Columbus, O. 
DELAWARE BRANCH, Delaware. 

President: Clara A. Nelson, Monnett Hall, Delaware, O. 

Secretary: Mrs. Kathryn Sisson Mclean, Monnett Hall, Delaware, O. 
OBERLIN BRANCH, Oberlin. 

President: Emily Sinclair, 260 Oak St:; Oberlin, O. 

Secretary: Mrs. Charles G. Rogers, 378 Reamer Place, Oberlin, O. 
OHIO BRANCH, Cleveland. 

President: Emma M. Perkins, College for Women, Western Reserve 

University, Cleveland, O. 
Secretary: Florence Cunnea, 13272 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 

looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Kerry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
schcol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts ard science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry wil) bring details. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, 
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OHIO VALLEY BRANCH, Cincinnati. S 
President: Mrs. Martin, Lowenberg, 3414 Berry Ave., Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Secretary: Mrs. Thomas DeSerisy, 3785 Millsbrae Ave., Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
SPRINGFIELD BRANCH, Springfield. a 
President: Mrs. H. B. Martin, 925 East High St., Springfield, O. 
Secretary: Ethel M. Rodimon, Y. W. C. A., Springfield, O. 
TOLEDO BRANCH, Toledo. 
President: Alice M. Thorn, 504 LaGrange St., Toledo, O. 
Secretary. (Corresponding) Mrs. J. W. Harbaugh, 36 Rosalind Place, 
Toledo, O. 
(Recording) Mrs. Walter Carey, County Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, Toledo, Ohio. 
OREGON : 
EUGENE BRANCH, Eugene. 
President: Mary H. Perkins, % University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. L. Knapp, 1801 Alder St., Eugene, Ore. 
OREGON BRANCH, Portland. 
President: Mrs. Forrest Fisher, 632 Montgomery Drive, Portland, 
Oregon. 
Secretary: Margaret McClanahan, 755 Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH, State College. 
President: Mrs. Albert O. Vorse, 138 S. Atherton St., State College, Pa. 
Secretary: Mrs. Thomas I. Mairs, 336 S. Frazier St., State College, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, Philadelphia. 
President: Mrs. W. I. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Beatrice Howson, 109 N. 34th St. 
(Recording) Mrs. David Yarnall, Wallingford, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH BRANCH, Pittsburgh. 
President: Mrs. R. F. Emory, 132 Hawthorne St., Edgewood Park, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Secretary: Elizabeth B. White, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


PHILIPPINES: 


PHILIPPINE BRANCH, Manila. 
President: Mrs. William T. Hilles, Pasay Beach, Manila, P. I. 
Secretary: Mrs. E. S. Turner, 921 Calle Wright, Manila, P. I. 


RHODE ISLAND: 


RHODE ISLAND BRANCH, Providence. 
President: Mrs. Walter S. Irons, 141 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. 
Secretary: Carolyn M. Searle, 90 Whitmarsh St., Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
HURON BRANCH, Huron. 


President: May Esther Carter, Huron College Dormitory, Huron, S. D. 


Secretary: India S. Goodman, Huron, S. D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BRANCH, Vermillion. 
President: Mrs. Jessamine Lee Fox, Vermillion. 
Secretary: Sylvanna Elliott, Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE: 

CHATTANOOGA BRANCH, Chattanooga. 


President: Mrs. Charles Bradish, Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Secretary: Mrs. A. C. Stephenson, 2707 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





@. Did you stop thinking when you left college? 


@. If you did you will be content with slovenly think- 
ing and hear-say opinion and cannot possibly be 


interested in THE DIAL. 


THE DIAL 


appeals only to people who think and who enjoy a 
vigorous exchange of ideas and are interested in criticism 
and discussion of literary affairs. 


@. Eden Phillpotts says: ““THE DIAL is great reading.” 


@. If any reader of the Journal cares to find out for him- 
self, a one dollar bill pinned to this advertisement 
will secure a trial subscription of five months (ten 
numbers. ) 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Castilleja School for Girls Grito: 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited by colleges East and West. 
Grammar, Primary and Montessori Departments. Out of door life a special 
feature. For illustrated Catalog address the Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 


The Food of Working Women in Boston 


A study of food in relation to the health of wage-earning 
women. A book of special interest to welfare workers in 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments, and heads of 
organized houses. 


Price $1.00 net, postage extra 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Craduate Courses in all Departments 
Special Courses leading to Higher Professional Degrees 


Apply for information to 


DEAN A. HENRY LLOYD 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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TEXAS: 
EL PASO BRANCH, El Paso. 
President: Mrs. A. P. Averill, 2 The Negley, El Paso, Texas. 
Secretary: Mrs. J. W. Murphy, 2004 Montana St., El Paso, Texas. 


UTAH: 

SALT LAKE CITY BRANCH, Salt Lake City. ; 
President: Mrs. E. M. Ledyard, 1111 Third Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Secretary: Mrs. D. D. Stockman, 427 M St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

WASHINGTON : 

SEATTLE BRANCH, Seattle, Wash. 

President: Mrs. P. J. Aaron, 1912 No. Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Florence Day, 527 14th Ave., N., Seattle. 
Wash 


ash. 
(Recording) Mrs. J. A. Pease, 2817 10th Ave., N., Seattle, 
Wash. 


SPOKANE BRANCH, Spokane. 
President: Mrs. Miles W. Birkett, S. 1514 Adams St., Spokane, Wash. 
Secretary: Edith J. Broomhall, The Espanola, Spokane, Wash. 
TACOMA BRANCH, Tacoma 
President: Margery B. Stallcup, 317 Park Heights, Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary: Mrs. M. S. Hunter, 3812 North 39th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
YAKIMA VALLEY BRANCH, North Yakima. 
President: Frances Galloway, 7 North Naches Ave., North Yakima, 


ash. 
Secretary: Mrs. J. F. Scott, 109 S. 7th Ave., North Yakima, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA: 
HUNTINGTON BRANCH, Huntington. 
President: Lucy Prichard, 1102 Sixth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
Secretary: Mrs. Thomas W. Moore, “Tullaghmoore,” Norway Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN: 
BELOIT BRANCH, Beloit. 
President: Mrs. W. J. Dougan, R. R. 30, Beloit, Wis. 
Secretary: Margaret Goodwin, 741 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
FOX RIVER VALLEY BRANCH, Appleton. 
President: Dr. Louise Dudley, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Secretary: (Corresponding) Myrtle Hart, 479 South St., Appleton, Wis. 
(Recording) Daisy Ingold, 469 College Ave., Appleton, Wis. 
MADISON BRANCH, Madison. 
President: Elizabeth Conrad, 308 Prospect Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Secretary: Lenore Krause, 2016 Jefferson St., Madison, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE BRANCH, Milwaukee. 
President: Mrs. E. D. Jones, 679 Stowell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Ruth E. Dillman, 731 Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
OSHKOSH BRANCH, Oshkosh. 
President: Aleida P’:ters, 107 Church St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Secretary: Nellie B. Jones, 288 Scott St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
SUPERIOR BRANCH, Superior. 

President: Mrs. William C. Lounsbury, 1106 Laurel Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Secretary: Helen E. Greenfield, 1607 Hammond Ave., Superior, Wis. 
WYOMING: 

LARAMIE CHAPTER OF THE WYOMING BRANCH, Laramie. 
President: Mrs. E. E. Bills, 500 Garfield St., Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary: Mrs. E. D. Hunton, 805 Thornburg St., Laramie, Wyo. 
SHERIDAN CHAPTER OF THE WYOMING BRANCH, Sheridan. 
President : Mrs. C. H. Parmelee, 345 Coffeen Ave., Sheridan, Wyo. 

Secretary: Nora B. Kinsley, Box 276, Sheridan, Wyo. 





